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General Werner; Captain Ermann; Lieu- ===> === — 
tenant Miuter; Hans, waiter at the Adler = 
(Clownish) ; Fritz, servant to General Werner 
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(Dandy); Hetena, daughter of the General ; a . 2 
, : . : M —+— ~ 
Carurna, or Cart, daughter of General Werner, = a oS a] 
and Captain Ermann’s page; Franco and Lin- “4 —¢ 
DA, gypsies. ja- @-u,Trala la-u, Tra la la -e-u,Trala 
Scene I. 
——$n—y-~ 

Forest; near sunset ; gypsy camp; men and = == ot —-— Fe 2H 

women in the background, variously employed. St 


In the foreground sits an old gypsy asleep, sur- - u,Trala la - e-u, Tra la 


la - u. 

rounded by young men and girls. They sing. « Like the gay birds we, 

ings ; | thers dance Roving wild and free, 
Franco sings the solo, while the o ; pomp Sy oe ” 
wildly, with many gestures. Then all stanc Our bed shall — 
still, and join in the chorus. Then dance again a a ner oak-tree, 

. * pe our pillow moss-covered stone. 
during the solo. Franco sings: ie bn ite 
GYPSY CAROL. 


“ Like the wild deer fleet, 
- 7. —— st Like the wild rose sweet, 
== —_ Ne o— z- a =C i Is the dark-browed gypsy maid; 
—s a —o NS We sing to her praise 
‘- In the oak wood deep, W — we echoes sleep, In our gypsy lays, 


That resound through the forest shade. 


SRE Re ctoaim 1m — Tra la, ete. 
SSS aes . 














“ We live but to roam, 
a keap-w : gyp-sy cho- rus break, Like the All land is our home, 
‘ Where the warm sun pours his light; 
FT ENE NE TTT PTET LTTE AIT No man do we 
[-# oS ee o—s-| Till he raise his arm 
Ser URE FF 3a FEE eg To strike at the gypsy’s right. 
gay birds we, Rov-ing wild and free, With our Tra la,” etc. 





stencils — Gypsies all join in singing the last verse, with 
[ 2 = = passionate gestures. As they finish they all join 

noe “ ; hands, and dance round the old gypsy, with wild 
songs the tree - top shake; Tra la shouts and laughter. 
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Old Gypsy (looking up). “ Now, children, it 
is time to scatter. Franco and Linda may go and 
tell fortunes at the inn. Blanche and Orta, put 
on your ragged hoods and cloaks, and go to ask 
charity at the shops; and the rest of you may 
hide about among the farm-houses, but don’t 
come in ea@h other’s way. Be quiet, be courte- 
ous. Do kindness whenever you have opportu- 
nity, and make all the friends you can. Use no 
violence unless you are assaulted, and when you 
cannot otherwise escape. Go, then.” 


Scene II. 


Room at the Adler. Gay music without. 
Enter Franco and Lipa, dancing to music. 
Franco. “ Hush, Linda! they will hear us.” 

Linda. “O,no danger! they are all out on the 
piazza, watching the soldiers come up.” 

Franco (looking about). “ Now, where shall 
I hide?” 

Linda. “Not in a dusty place, where you 
will be obliged to sneeze.” 

[ They run about, and peep everywhere. 

Franco. “I think behind this sofa will be the 
best place.” 

Linda. “Suppose one of them should drop a 
piece of money, and it should roll under there, 
and they should go to look for it.” 

Franco. “1 should bring it out and give it to 
them, and say, ‘ Here is your money, sir. I was 
just looking for my cap.’” 

Linda. “No fear of you. It is all owing to 
your assistance that I am the best fortune-teller 
in the country. Now, keep quiet, and listen well.” 

[ Exit. 
Enter Capratn, LIEUTENANT, and PAGE. 

Lieut. “Thank heaven!” 

Capt. “Amen! but for what in particular?” 

Lieut. “That the war is over! that peace is 
established, and that we are so far on our way to 
home and Helena.” 

Capt. “TI prefer peace to war, . am glad 
to return home, though I have no lady-love to 
greet me there.” (Linda appears, looking in at 
the door). “I have no one in the world dearer 
to me than my old mother, and this little page 
(pats Carl on the head), who, though he is a 
great coward, and trembles at the sound of the 
cannon, is a kind and faithful boy to me.” 

Lieut. “TI like your little page, too, because 
he was so kind to me when I was wounded; and 
because he so strikingly resembles Carlina, the 
young sister of my fiancée.” 


[Carl turns away. 


Capt. “Ah, yes! that pretty little girl —I 
remember to have seen her. Have they yet no 
news from her?” 
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Lieut. “None, whatever; they are still in 
great distress on her account. I have promised 
Helena that, immediately after our marriage, we 
will go in search of her. But come, let us go 
and look to our quarters.” 

Capt. “Carl! stay till we return.” = [£veunt. 

Carl. “QO! what shall Ido? I am sure the 
Lieutenant has discovered me. He shall not ex- 
pose me to the Captain.” (Linda is peeping in at 
the door.) “TI will tell my master myself, and 
throw myself upon his mercy. Perhaps he will 
still love me, when he finds I am only Carlina.” 
(Linda raps.) “ Come in.” 

Linda (humbly). “Will the young gentle- 
man please to have his fortune told?” 

Carl. “No, gypsy. I don’t believe in for- 
tune-telling ; but here’s money for you. I like 
your good-natured face.” 

Linda. “Thank you, sir; but please let me 
tell your fortune ; you'll find it will come true.” 

Carl. “Very well, then; you may try.” 
(Holds out his hand.) 

[Lupa taking it and looking at it, lifts up her eyes to heaven, 

and bursts into a cheery laugh. 

Carl. “ What now?” 

Linda. “O, what a beautiful little hand! O, 
what a happy fortune!” 

Carl. “Tell it, then.” 

Linda (slowly). “ Let me see; you have been 
to the war; you have a kind master; you love 
him tenderly; you nursed him kindly when he 
was wounded; you are not brave; you tremble 
at the sound of the cannon, and dislike the smell 
of powder ; but you are very good and gentle, 
and by and by your master will fall in love with 
you, and marry you.” 

(Cart. starts back, and covers his face with his hands. Lixpa 
claps her hands, laughs heartily, dances round him, snapping 
her fingers like castanets, and singing. 

Carl (recovering). 
find that out ?” 

Linda. “Didn't I read it all in your beauti- 
ful little hand ?” 

Carl. “Incredible! but now, good gypsy, you 
have iny secret; will you help me in my diffi- 
culty ?” 

Linda. “ With all my heart, sweet Carlina.” 

Carl. “What! you know my name, too! I'll 
give you all my money, if you will help me.” 

Linda, “Not for money, but for love. I and 
my brether Franco will help you. I will see 

in.” 

ee [Runs out as Caprarn and LIEUTENANT enter. 

Capt. “Nice quarters our old hostess has 
prepared for us.” 


“Gypsy! how did you 
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Lieut. “Yes. I hope the supper may be as 

good, for I am ravenously hungry.” 
faiter. “Will the gentlemen walk out to 
supper ?” [ Exeunt omnes. 

Enter LinpA. FRanco comes from behind the sofa. 

Franco. “Now, Linda, you see how it is. 
This page is the youngest sister who has run 
away.” 

Linda, “ Yes, I think so, really.” 

Franco. “To be sure. And now, Linda, I'll 
tell you how we will plan it. First, you will tell 
the gentlemen’s fortunes when they come in from 
supper. Then you must see the page, and tell 
him to tell his master that he is the twin brother 
of the missing young girl. That his father 
thinks he is still at a distant school. That his 
sister knows he has run away, and will not be- 
tray him to her father, but has probably gone in 
search of him herself. He must make the Cap- 
tain promise not to tell the Lieutenant of this, 
but ask him to help her search for her sister.” 

Linda. “ Well then, what next?” 

Franco. “Then you must take her away, 
and lend her your nun’s dress, and she must 
come to the Captain to inquire if he has seen 
anything of her brother.” 

Linda (clapping her hands). “O! I under- 
stand it all now!” [Music without ; they dance gayly. 

Franco. “Hush! Linda, somebody is com- 
ing. [As WAITER comes in, Franco drops behind the sofa. 

Waiter (to Linda). “ Hullo! what business 
have you here?” 

Linda (with a courtesey). “ Please, sir, I came 
to tell the gentlemen’s fortunes.” 

Waiter. “You are come to steal. Off with 
you, I say.” 

Linda. “ Please, sir, there’s nothing here to 
steal ; but I'll tell you a beautiful fortune, sir.” 

Waiter. “Will you? You shall, then. You 
are a nice looking girl; how much shall I pay 
you for it?” 

Linda. “No money, sir. I will do it for the 
sake of your handsome face, and your kindness 
to a poor gypsy girl.” 

Waiter. “So you shall, and I'll stand your 
friend for it.” 

[Lixpa looks at his hand, and sighs deeply. 

Waiter. “Well, then, be quick, before any 
one rings the bell for me.” 

Linda. “There's a beautiful lady in a very 
grand castle, who loves you dearly. She cannot 
teil you so now, because you are only a servant. 
But by and by you will be a handsome gentle- 
man. You will be kind to the poor gypsies, and 
one and another of them will help you, and they 





will carry fine stories of you to the lady; and, 
after a while, you will marry her, and live in the 
grand castle.” 
[Watrrer claps his hands, and goes off in a riotous dance. 
LINDA imitates him. 
Enter Captain, LIEUTENANT, and CARL. 
[Lexa drops behind the door, and themruns out unseen, 
Sollowed by Warren. 

Capt. “That boy seems to be economizing 
his leisure to practice his dancing steps.” 

Lieut. “He must have taken lessons of the 
bear in the garden. Now I am going to write 
to Helena to inform her of my return; and shall 
I tell her that I will bring you with me?” 

Capt. “Yes. It will be on my way to see 
my mother.” 


A rap at the door. 
Lieut. “ Come in.” a 


Enter Lrxpa. 


Linda. “Will the gentlemen permit me to 
tell their fortunes ?” 

Capt. “Yes. I have nothing to do, you may 
tell mine.” 

Linda (\ooking at his hand). “Yon are a 
brave officer. You have no Jady-love. You shall 
have one before to-morrow, — one who has loved 
you long. Within a week you shall be married.” 

[AU laugh heartily. 

Lieut. “Bravo! bravo!” 

Capt. “Here is a thaler for that.” 

Linda. “Thank you, sir.” (To Lieutenant.) 
“ And now, sir.” (He gives his hand.) “ You have 
been in the war. You were wounded. Some one 
nursed you tenderly. You have a lady-love. 
Soon you will be married to her, and live very 
happily.” 

Lieut. “You little witch! you must have 
been listening at the key-hole.” 

Linda (grieved and offended). “Me, sir! lis- 
ten at a key-hole!” 

Liew. “Well, well. I beg your pardon. 
Here is some money.” (Suddenly catching Carl 
by the arm.) “ Now you shall tell this boy's 
fortune.” 

Carl (shrinking back). “O no! no, indeed!” 

Linda (assuring him by a look). “ Young 
gentleman, the poor gypsy girl can do you no 
harm.” 

Carl (giving the hand.) “ Well, then, don’t 
give me a bad fortune.” 

Linda. “No bad fortune could come to so 
sweet a face.” (Studies the hand). “ You have 
some secret sorrow. You are afraid of every- 
thing, — of swords, and guns, and all danger.” 


[Carratn and LrrvTenant laugh heartily. Car covers 
his face with the other hand. 
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Capt. “Stop, gypsy! you are not going to 
tease my good boy.” 

Linda. * Sir, I will not.” (Looks at the hand.) 
“You are very honest and truthful. You love 
your master more than you will ever love any 
woman ; and though you are not brave, yet for 
him you would cheerfully die.” 

Capt. (agitated). “You have spoken the 
blessed truth this time, I believe.” 

[Cart nods assent, but covers his face with his handker- 

chief, and weeps. 

Linda. “You will never leave your master, 
but will go with him to his home, and serve him 
faithfully all your life.” 

Carl (joyfully). “O, thank you, good gypsy, 
thank you! You shall have all my money.” 

Capt. “No, Carl, let me pay her. That is 
as grateful intelligence to me as to yourself, sup- 
posing it were true.” 

Linda. “It is true, sir, and so you will find 
it. 1 wish you each a thousand blessings.” 

[Runs out, making a guarded sign t Car. to follow. 

Capt. “Ah, I am afraid she is the one to 
rule my fate ; she is really perfectly charming.” 

Carl. “Dear sir, don’t think of her. She is 
only a gypsy girl, and no doubt she has some 
brown gypsy lover ready to fight you.” 

Capt. “No doubt, no doubt! Well, I must 
apprise my mother of my coming. I think I will 
write here. Carl, you may have an hour or two 
to yourself, if you wish it.” 

Carl. “Thank you, sir.” 

[Takes his cap and goes out. Franco steals out after him, 
unseen. 


Lieut. “TI must write a letter, too.” [ Exit. 

Capt. (alone ; writes some time; then speaks). 
“ Poor old mother! how glad she'll be to see her 
only friend again! I wish I had a good, pretty 
young wife to take home to her, — one as gentle 
and quiet as Carl. This Bohemian! Bah! she 
is only a gypsy, and she has a lover. No, no! 
Carl shall stay with me, and I'll have no wife.” 
(Looks up, and sees Car! standing with his cap in 
his hand.) “So you shall, Carlomein. What 
have you to say to me?” 

Carl. “ Sir, if I do not interrupt you, I want 
to tell you something. Please do not tell the 
Lieutenant.” 

Capt. “TI will not tell him.” 

Carl. “Sir, his lady is my own sister He- 
leaa.” 

Capt. “ Possible!” 

Cari. “Yes, sir. And that young Carlina 
who has run away is of the same age as myself; 
she looks exactly like me; she loves me as her 
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own soul, and probably knows that I have run 
away from school. She does not betray me to 
my father, but she will search for me till she finds 
me. Will you help me to seek her?” 

Capt. (takes his hand). “ Why, certainly! 
certainly will I! Did I not see her the evening 
I passed at your father’s house ?” 

Carl. “Yes, sir; she sat away in a corner, 
with me.” 

Capt. “TI recollect seeing her, but not you.” 

Carl. “But I saw you, sir, and I resolved to 
follow you to the war. And Carlina! O, how 
she admired you, sir! She said she would like 
to ge over the world with you —all for love.” 

Capt. “Did she! did she! and she is like 
you, and she is the Lady Helena’s sister! My 
boy, we'll find her!” 

Carl. “Thank you, sir. Now, if you please, 
I will take my walk, while you write your let- 
ter.” [Runs out. 


(Caprain walks about a while, and then resumes his writ- 
ing. Rap at the door. 


Capt. “Come in.” 

Waiter. “A young lady wishes to see you.” 

Capt. (amazed). “Donner und blitzen! a 
young lady!” 

Waiter. “I think she is a nun, sir!” 

Capt. “ Well, let her come in.” 

[£axit Hans, the waiter. 

“Who can she be! I wish she might be the 
young Carlina.” 

Enter CARLINA. 

Carlina. “ Have I the honor to address Cap- 
tain Ermann ?” 

Capt. “My name is Ermann.” 

Carlina. “ Excuse me, sir; I have heard you 
have with you a boy named Carl, who — who — 
who resembles me.” 

Capt. “Are you his sister Carlina ?” 

Carlina. “Iam Carlina; where is my dear- 
est Carl?” 

Capt. “He has just gone for a short walk. 
Sit down, my dear young lady, and wait a little: 
meanwhile I will call Lieutenant Miihler, the be- 
trothed of your sister.” 

Carlina. “O! please do not, sir! Let me 
only see my dear Carl!” 

Capt. “But wouldn’t you like to see Lieu- 
tenant Miihler ?” 

Carlina (agitated). “Yes, sir — yes, sir — 
but not now; only let me see Carl. I cannot 
wait any longer; please send him to see me at 
once; here is my address.” (Gives a card.) 
“ Farewell, sir.” [ Fait. 
Capt. (alone.) “ How strange she will not 
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see Lieutenant Miihler! and Carl does not wish 
the Lieutenant to know about him. Something is 
wrong. I cannot comprehend it. Why was not 
Helena’s brother ever mentioned to me before ? 
Something wrong.” 

Enter Cart. 

Carl. “O, what a fine place! and such a 
pleasant walk as I have had!” 

Capt. “Carl, my boy, somebody has called to 
see you.” 

Carl. “Me, sir!” 

Capt. “Yes. <A lady. Now, don’t faint. 
Here, drink some water. Steady, now.” 

Carl (faintly). “ Who was it, sir?” 

Capt. “Steady, now! There! It was your 
sister Carlina, the image of yourself. Come 
with me to find her.” [ They rush out, 
FRANCO peeps in; comes and reads the CarTatn's letter, then 

hides behind the sofa. Warren comes in with a dusting-brush, 
and begins to dust. Stops to read the letter. Reads — 

Waiter. “*‘My dearest mother, your soldier- 
boy is coming back to you’” — (Speaks). “O, 
how I wish I was a soldier! Wouldn’t I charm 
the beautiful lady in the grand castle! I shall 
be the friend of all the gypsies. I stole a sausage 
this evening for that pretty girl that told my for- 
tune. I might be a soldier. Let me see.” (Picks 
up his brush.) “ Forward! March! Stop! 
Halt!” (Goes through the exercise all wrong. 
Franco meanwhile grinning, unseen by waiter. 
Linda peeping in at the door. Waiter hears some 
one coming, and is rushing out as Linda enters.) 

Linda. “ Pray, good Hans, give me a pie for 
my little supper, and I'll tell you what the beau- 
tiful lady said about you last week.” 

[ Whispers in his ear. 

Hans. “Did she, now? traly? I'll give you 
a roast fowl.” [ Exeunt. 

Enter LIEUTENANT. 

Lieut. “ What! all gone! the Captain’s let- 
ter left open for every one in the house to read. 
I will at least guard it till his return.” (Walks 
about.) “This gentle little Carl! Yes, I am 
sure! How he shrinks from my glance.” 

[FRANco creeps out and steals his handkerchief. 

Lieut. (continues). “How he shuns me! 
Yes! I am sure it is Carlina.” [Rings the bell. 


Enter Hans. 

Liew. “ Where is Captain Ermann ?” 

Hans. “He has gone out with his little boy. 
There was a lady in black to see him. I heard 
her say her name was Carlina. Maybe you 
know her.” ° 

Lieut. “You may go.” 





[Exit Waiter. 





Enter Caprarn. 

Lieut. “ Well, Captain, so you’ve found my 
lady’s sister, Carlina.” 

Capt. (amazed). “ What!” 

Lieut. “And where is she? and where is 
Carl ?” 

Capt. “She came to see Carl, and he was 
out.” 

Lieut. “Ah! what then?” 

Capt. “I took him to see her, and she was 
out.” 

Liew. “ And what next?” 

Capt. “1 left him waiting for her.” 

Lieut. “Then you did not see them to- 
gether ?” 

Capt. “No, I did not.” 

Lieut. “ And never will. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Capt. “ And pray, sir, why not?” 

Lieut. “ Because there is but one of them, 
and that is Carlina.” 

Capt. “ Possible! but where is the brother? 
The twin of Carlina?” 

Lieut. “He died in infancy. This poor young 
girl has followed you all for love.” 

Capt. “Bless her! bless her! Can it be 
so?” 

“ Lieut. “ Ask her yourself, here she comes.” 
Carl (running in). O! I have seen my dar- 
ling Carlina.” 

[Sees L1zuTENANT, and starts back. 

Lieut. “QO, have you found her! Take me 
to her at once, I beg of you.” 

Carl (confused). “I cannot now.” 

Capt. “ Let me see her, my dear Carl. I have 
fallen in love with her; and if she will consent, 
I will marry her to-morrow, and be the happiest 
man in the country.” 

Lieut, (taking Carl’s hand, and leading him to 
the Captain). “Let me present her to you.” 
(Captain extends his arms to her, and the cur- 
tain falls). 

Scene IIL. 


A library at General Werner's. 
her father. 


Helena and 


Hel. “Dear father, you must not grieve 
about "Lina. JI am reading over her farewell let- 
ter, and she speaks so confidently of returning 
soon, that I should not be surprised to see her at 
any time.” 

Gen. (sighs deeply). “I wish she might soon 
return. 

Enter Fritz. 

Fritz. “Sir, there are two strange people 

who wish to speak to you.” 
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Gen. “T will see them.” 

[Frirz withdraws, and returns with Franco and LinpA. 

Linda. “Please, sir, let me tell your for- 
tune?” 

Gen. (looking attentively at her before an- 
swering). “ Really, I will, for the pleasure of 
looking at you meanwhile; we don’t often see 
sach a happy young face.” 

Linda (studies the hand). “There is a 
heavy trouble on your heart, sir; you have 
borne it a long time; this night the sorrow shall 
be removed,— you shall be perfectly happy 
again.” 

Gen. “ Why! that is worth a piece of sil- 
ver, whether it is true or not.” 

Linda. “Thank you, sir. And now, young 
lady.” (Helena gives her her hand, which she 
brings nearer to the light, and studies carefully.) 
“ Lady, a brave young soldier is coming, who 
will make you his bride. He has been in the 
battle, stricken down, and wounded nigh unto 
death; but the sight of you, and your love, will 
compensate him for all his sufferings.” (Helena 
bursts into tears. General gives gypsy another 
piece of money, and rings bell. Fritz instantly 
presents himself.) 

Gen. “Take these young people down-stairs, 
and give them a good supper.” (The General 
turns to comfort Helena, while Fritz leads out 
Linda, Franco following, when he hes abstracted 
the General’s handkerchief. Reénter Fritz with 
letter, which he gives to the General.) 

Gen. “ From the Lieutenant.” 

[Opens it, and gives an inclosure to his daughter. 

read the letters. 

Helena (springing up). “O, father! he is 
coming to-day, and will bring with him Captain 
Ermann and his bride. Let me go to prepare 
for them. 


They 


[Z2it HELENA. 
[GENERAL sits down, and rests his head upon his hand. 
Gen. “ Will this heavy sorrow be removed ? 
Only can it by the return of my lost child.” 
Enter Fritz. 
Fritz. “ Please, sir, I am afraid these gypsies 


are very dangerous people; the boy has your 
handkerchief hanging out of his pocket.” 


Gen. “ Well, get them away as soon as you 
can.” 

Fritz. “ Yes, sir. [ Going. 

Gen. “Stop, Fritz! you have my handker- 


chief hanging at your back.” 
Fritz. “QO! 1 beg pardon, sir, but it must 


have been the gypsy that did it.” 
[ Takes off the handkerchief and gives it to the General. 
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en. (laughing). “No doubt; but send them 


away at once.” 


Fritz. “ With the extremesi pleasure, sir.” 
[ Ezit. 
Enter HELENA. 
Hel. “Allis ready for our friends. I have 


arranged a little supper, and (looking out of the 
window) O, here they are!” 


[Runs off, followed by GENERAL, 

Enter Franco whistling and dancing. Linva following. They 

run about, peep into everything, then hide themselves. F nter 

GENERAL, leading CARLINA veiled. Carratn, LIEUTENANT, 
and HeLena following. 

Gen. “ Madame Ermann, I am delighted that 
you honor us with your company ; let me place 
you on the sofa.” 

Hel. “ Madame Ermann, allow me to remove 
your hat.” (Lifts the veil.) 

Hel. “QO! ’Lina! Sister! 
*Lina!” 

Gen. “ What! my lost child!” (Holds her 
to his heart.) “Is it possible!” (Franco and 
Linda come out and dance unnoticed behind them 
all.) “That was true which the good little gypsy 
told me. I wish they were here to witness 
the fulfillment of their prophecy. O, here they 
are!” (Perceiving Franco and Linda standing 
demurely beside him.) 

Capt. “What! my little gypsy — and her 
lover, to be sure. Well, I wish them as much 
happiness as they have truly predicted for me.” 

Carlina (springs forward, and throws her 
arms around Linda, exclaiming). “O, my good 
fairy! it was you who counseled me and assisted 
me in my difficulties! And now you must come 
to live with me: you and your lover.” 

Linda (laughing). “O, thank you kindly, 
young lady, but Franco and I caunot breathe 
long away from the forest.” 

Franco. “ No, madame; we thank you, but 
we can live no life but the roving life to which 
we were born.” 

Carlina. “Then you must let us be your 
friends ; and come to us if you are in trouble, or 
send me this ring if you cannot come. 

[ Gives ring. 

Linda (taking it, and kissing her hand). 
“Thank you, thank you! and so I will.” 

Franco (reverentially kissing her hand). 
“Thank you, madame ! 


O, father, it’s 


[Franco and Linda withdraw to one side, and sing. 
GYPSY HOME SONG. 
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THE 


The House that John built. 


HOUSE THAT 


“ The convent rears its massive tow'r 
To heaven all in vain; 
The wandering eye, the weary heart, 
Its sacred rest profane ; 
Within the old cathedral wood 
A kindly presence thrills, 
A voice is in the waving pines, 
An echo from the hills. 
Tra la,” ete. 
All. “Bravo! Bravo!” 
Gen. “They shall at least stay, and share 
our hospitality to-night.” 
Linda. “And if you please, sir, we will 
sing and dance for you after supper.” 
Franco (to Lieutenant, who is standing by 
Helena). “I believe, sir, this is your handker- 
chief which I have found.” 


Lieut. (regarding it rather suspiciously at a 
distance). “ You may keep it, my boy.” 


Franco. “Thank you, sir. (He leads Linda 
forward to the audience.) “If there are any 
persons here who would like to have their for- 
tunes told, or their handkerchiefs found, the poor 
gypsies are entirely at their service.” 

Grand Tableau, including Frirz, who has 
been peeping in at the door. [ Curtain falls. 


JOHN BUILT. 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


VIII. 


THE HOUSE. 

Ir was very evident to Mr. Tabb, when he 
found that Big Tom had undoubtedly crossed the 
Ohio, that the man had planned the robbery 
some time before, and had had a canoe here in 
readiness for his escape. ‘The question now to 
be decided was, which way did he go when he 
reache? the Virginia shore? Mr. Tabb’s opin- 
ou Woo that he would strike for Pittsburg, be- 
cause from there he could readily be conveyed to 
New York or Philadelphia, where he would be 
comparatively safe from pursuit or detection. If 
he went South, he covld not go by the river, for 
he was well known along the Ohio, and many a 
barge would bring tidings of his misdeeds; and 
escape through the woods to the south would be 
very difficult, on account of the unsettled char- 
acter of the country, and the fact of the streams 
running in a northwesterly direction, thus giving 
him very little chance of water travel. But if 





he went to Pittsburg, he need but traverse a sec- 
tion not forty miles in width, when he would 
strike the west fork of the Monongahela. Here 
he could buy or steal a canoe from some of the 
settlers or Indians, and go with the current di- 
rectly to Fort Pitt, as it was still called by many 
persons. This conclusion, which was to a great 
degree formed upon the information given him by 
Fish-tail, determined Mr. Tabb to make a great 
effort to overtake the thief. So he rode back to 
his house at his utmost speed, having first de- 
sired the Indian to hasten to his encampment and 
prepare a large canoe. When Mr. Tabb reached 
home he hurriedly filled a bag with horse-feed, 
something for himself and attendant, and a few 
other necessaries ; informed his family that he 
would perhaps be away for two or three days; 
requested them to urge the others to continue 
their researches in the vicinity, for he might be 
on the wrong track, and then he rode away to 
the Indian encampment. The canoe was ready; 
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two Indians, one of them, Fish-tail, took the pad- 
dies; Mr. Tabb sat in the stern, and the horse 
had to swim. This, however, was not a very dif- 
ficult performance, as the river was very low. 
When they reached the opposite shore the canoe 
was sent back, and Mr. Tabb and Fish-tail con- 
tinued up the bank, the Indian carefully scruti- 
nizing the beach, to discover signs of the landing 
of a canoe. 

After an hour’s travel these signs were found. 
Into the reeds, which lined a small creek, a canoe 
had evidently been pulled, and in a very few 
minutes the practiced eye of the Indian had led 
him to the spot where the canoe itself was hid- 
den. This fact encouraged Mr. Tabb very much, 
for he now felt sure that he was upon the track 
of Big Tom; but another discovery gave him 
anxiety. The tin box, empty, was found near the 
canoe. The thief, evidently not wishing to hin- 
der himself with an unwieldy box, had emptied 
it at the first opportunity, and had distributed its 
contents about his person. If Mr. Tabb had 
been certain that ail the papers would be carried 
safely by Big Tom, he would not have been so 
uneasy, for he had a lively hope of catching 
him ; but he was very fearful that they would be 
thrown away, or lust, and no one knew so well 
as he did the value of those deeds to John. In 
the unsettled state of land claims in many of the 
Western States at that time, it was highly neces- 
sary to have positive proof of one’s possession of 
the soil he called his own; and as no one there- 
abouts owned a more valuable farm than that of 
John’s was sure to become, it would be very 
disastrous, perhaps, if these deeds were not 
known to be recovered. But Mr. Tabb did not 
stop to think all this out. Accompanied by Fish- 
tail, whom he had hired to accompany him as 
guide as long as he should be away, he rode off 
in a road through the woods, which led in an 
easterly direction. As he rode he formed his 
opinions, and made his plans. He concluded 
very soon that it would be useless to attempt 
either to track Big Tom, or to follow on his path 
if it were found, for the latter had now too great 
a start for them to expect to come up with him 
in that way. He must. be circumvented, or lost. 
Reasoning in this way, Mr. Tabb determined to 
keep on in the road in which he now was, be- 
cause it was a very good one for a common wood- 
land road,—or portage, as they called them 
thereabouts, and because it led directly te 
Morgantown, on the Monongahela. This town 
Big Tom must pass, and it might be that Mr. 
Tabb would get there first; or, at any rate, he 
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would hear of him if he had gone past in the 
daytime. But Mr. Tabb calculated that if Big 
Tom struck for the nearest part of the West 
Fork, as he probably would, that he on horse- 
back, and the Indian with his sinewy legs, had a 
very good chance of reaching Morgantown first. 
They had not travelled more than ten miles when 
they were obliged to stop for the night. The 
weather was mild, and they slept soundly on the 
ground by a large fire, and early in the morning 
they were off again. By dark they were in Mor- 
gantown. But no one here had seen a canoe pass 
the town, and it was impossible that Big Tom 
could have got so far on his course as to pass 
on the previous night. That night the Indian 
watched the river in a canoe that he procured in 
the town, and by earliest dawn he was relieved 
by Mr. Tabb. But nothing could be seen of a 
canoe propelled by Big Tom. Several of the 
principal persons of the town, with whom Mr, 
Tabb consulted about the matter, were of the 
opinion that it was useless, and indeed ridiculous, 
to search for the thief in a place so distant from 
the scene of the crime, and to which locality 
there was no certainty that he had fled. But 
Mr. Tabb stuck to his own opinions. He believed 
that the man was bound for Pittsburg and the 
East, —for here in the West his money would 
be comparatively useless, — and he believed that 
he would go to Pittsburg by water, because, cir- 
cumstanced as he was, it was by far the easiest 
and most expeditious way. This opinion was 
confirmed about noon that day by a man who 
came to town from his place on the Cheat River, 
and who said that he had seen a person answer- 
ing exactly Big Tom’s description, pass his farm 
in a canoe but an hour before. The Cheat River 
is distant from the Monongahela, at Morgantown, 
not more than three or four miles, and runs into 
the former about seven miles below. Therefore 
it was now quite clear that if this man in the 
canoe was Big Tom, that he had gone on shore 
a little above the town, carried the bark canoe 
over to the Cheat River, and had then taken up 
his course again, thus avoiding passing Morgan- 
town, where he had acquaintances by whom he 
might afterwards be traced. Those who had 
just been advising Mr. Tabb to return, and con- 
tinue the search nearer home, now gave him very 
different advice. They told him that if he would 
ride at his best speed to the fork of the two riv- 
ers, he would find a ford. Then he was to keep 
up the right bank of the Monongahela, on a road 
which led almost due north, and which thus 
avoided all the turnings of the stream (which 
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were considerable, some fifteen miles below), un- 
til he struck the high-road to Wheeling. Turn- 
ing then down to the river, he would in all prob- 
ability be ahead of the thief. 

Mr. Tabb determined to adopt this plan, but 
he could not take Fish-tail with him, for he ex- 
pected to push his horse (for twenty-five miles at 
least) to the utmost speed compatible with pru- 
dence. But the Indian was a fast paddler in a 
canoe, and so he was to descend the stream in a 
canoe from the town, and to endeavor to over- 
take Big Tom on the water. If he discovered 
him, however, he was not to make himself visi- 
ble if it could possibly be avoided, until the 
Wheeling road was reached. There Mr. Tabb 
hoped to be in waiting. But if the latter should 
not be seen on the shore when Fish-tail should 
pass, the Indian (who knew the spot well) prom- 
ised to stick two short rods into the ground, on 
the west side of a great sycamore-tree that stood 
in the angle formed by the road anc the river. 
If he had caught sight of the thief, and was in 
pursuit, he would stick up three rods. 

This quickly arranged, each of the pursuers 
set out at their best speed. Mr. Tabb’s horse 
had been well fed, and had rested half the day, 
and therefore, as he was a good animal, he 
reached the point where the road crossed the 
river an hour before sunset. Mr. Tabb immedi- 
ately dismounted, tied his horse in a bit of thick 
shrubbery, and ran to the sycamore-tree to look 
for the rods. But there were none there. The 
Indian had not yet passed. 

For half an hour Mr. Tabb stood there on the 
shore, anxiously gazing up the river. Owing to 
a sudden turn above, he could not see more than 
a mile, and he was afraid that darkness would 
soon deprive him of tho opportunity of seeing at 
all. At last, however, he saw a canoe shoot 
around the curve! Trembling with excitement, 
he cocked his pistol, examined the flint and prim- 
ing, and partially concealed himself behind the 
sycamore. Was it the Indian, or the other? 

The distance was still too great to decide ; but 
as he strained his eyes upon the river, he saw an- 
other canoe, closer to the bank, glide around the 
curve. Now he was sure that the first man was 
Big Tom. As he came swiftly down the very 
centre of the river, so as to gain all the advan- 
tage of the current, he was soon near enough to 
Mr. Tabb for the latter to recognize him per- 
fectly. And the Indian was now near enough to 
be very plainly seen. Apparently desiring to get 
as near as possible to Big Tom at this important 
point, he paddled very fast, and gained upon the 
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latter when he was about a quarter of a mile 
from Mr. Tabb, when Big Tom turned around, 
probably from a mere instinct of insecurity, and 
saw Fish-tail, who for the first time had neg- 
lected to keep himself concealed by the curves 
or the banks. When the thief saw that he was 
pursued by a man who paddled faster than him- 
self, he turned the prow of his canoe toward 
shore, and with all his strength propelled it to- 
ward the road,— toward the very spot where 
Mr. Tabb was standing! Fish-tail, seeing this 
bold push for shore, where Big Tom would 
probably either defend himself, or strike away 
through the woods, rose in his canoe, quickly 
fitted an arrow to his bow, and let fly at the fu- 
riously paddling white man. But the distance 
was too great, and the arrow fell harmlessly in 
the water. So Fish-tail seized his paddles again, 
and made his canoe fairly dart over the water. 
But Big Tom's canoe had now touched the 
shore; and without hesitating a moment, he 
threw down the paddle, sprang on land, and was 
just about to rush past the sycamore, when Mr. 
Tabb stepped out in front of him, pistol in hand, 
and ordered him to halt. The man stopped as 
though he had run up against a rock, then he 
gave a look behind him; there was the Indian 
coming in with rapid strokes, and he saw himself 
attacked in front and behind! There was no 
time to hesitate. Stepping back a few feet, he 
drew a hatchet and hurled it at Mr. Tabb, who, 
a second before the missile had left the despera- 
do’s hand, pulled the trigger of his pistol. The 
hatchet struck Mr. Tabb on the left shoulder, 
but the aim had been disturbed, and he was only 
bruised by the head instead of being cut by the 
edge. But Big Tom fell dead. 

When Mr. Tabb searched the body of the 
thief, and had found the deeds all right, and bad 
recovered so much of the money that he was 
sure it must be nearly all that was stolen, al- 
though he did not stop to count it, he sat down 
by the roadside, feeling sick and faint. He had 
never seen a man killed before, and this one he 
had killed himself. But Fish-tail had no such 
sensitiveness. After despoiling the body of all that 
might be useful to himself, he dug a hole with 
his hatchet and his knife, — not very deep, to be 
sure,—and buried the dead thief’ When Mr. 
Tabb came down to the canoes the funeral was 
over. 

The two crossed over the river and camped 
out that night, and the next day Mr. Tabb and 
Fish-tail jogged slowly on to Wheeling by the 
road, saving horse-flesh and Indian legs as much 
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as possible, and camping out once on the way. 
At Wheeling they found a barge just about to 
descend the river, and taking passage therein, 
they arrived off the Indian encampment early 
the next morning. When Mr. Steiner (who had 
been scouring the woods ever since the departure 
of Mr. Tabb) heard his friend’s story, and saw 
the recovered deeds and money, he was so de- 
lighted that he gave a party to all his friends 
and neighbors. The whole Tabb family, the men 
from the cabins, and even as many of the Indians 
as would come, had a grand supper (settler style 
-——no ice-cream or French confections) in the 
big living room of the Steiner house. Fish-tail 
got drunk; but the rest, though boisterous 
enough, were not disorderly, and everybody went 
happy to bed. The money and the deeds were 
deposited in Mr. Tabb’s strong box, and every- 
thing soon flowed on in its accustomed channel. 

It was not until the following spring that John 
made his appearance in this neighborhood ; but 
when he did come, he came in style. Two great 
barges conveyed him and his goods down the 
river from Pittsburg; and when they came to an- 
chor before his farm, great was the enthusiasm 
on shore. And when they were pulled up and 
were unloaded, great was the astonishment and 


delight of everybody, from Mrs. Tabb down to 
the dirty little half-breed who cooked for the 
men. There were goods and chattels, and things 
of use for farm and horse, that had been brought 
from England, from New York, from Philadel- 


phia, and even from Pittsburg. There were 
wagon - bodies and wheels, and tenpenny nails, 
and ploughs, and looking-glasses, and grindstones, 
and china cups, and chairs, and beds, and tea-pots, 
and dish-pans, and brooms, and corkscrews, and 
— Betty! 

In a joyful procession, Mrs. Betty Steiner, 
blushing, beautiful, and not a bit forlorn, was led 
up to her husband’s log-cabin, and escorted to the 
large new room which was to be hers. It was 
a fine high room, although bare and empty; but 
it did not remain so long. Everybody went to 
work to arrange what John had brought for it ; 
and as he had had all his plans made long before, 
it was scarcely dark before a fine bedstead had 
been put up, and made up beautifully with a 
lovely feather-bed and the finest sheets and _pil- 
low-cases. Covering the middle of the floor was 
a handsome carpet, and comfortable chairs stood 
around the room. A table, with a red cover, 
held two bright, tall candlesticks; and window- 
sashes, brought from Philadelphia, were put into 
the open frames, where they exactly fitted, so 
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precise had been John’s measurements. Pictures 
and a looking-glass adorned the walls ; there was 
a chest of drawers, a pair of handsome fire-dogs, 
and a blazing wood-fire. 

Betty thought it was splendid. Everybody 
else was hushed into silence by the magnificence 
of the room. 

For an hour or two the woman, whom Betty 
had brought over with her from England, had 
been getting supper; and when it was ready, 
John sat down with his father and his wife, and 
Betty poured out the tea. It was all charming, 
I assure you. 

As soon as John had got settled down, he set 
about spending the money that Big Tom had 
stolen. And he spent it nearly all in building a 
house, and surrounding it with every necessary 
convenience. Betty’s room was not touched, be- 
cause that was good enough for anybody ; but 
the rest of the old cabin was torn down, and a 
handsome house of hewn logs, plastered within 
and framed without, was erected in its place, and 
the door of the large sitting-room opened into 
Betty’s chamber. Then, behind the house rose 
a barn, stables, cow-sheds, pig-sties, and chicken- 
coops. A well was dug, and covered in on one 
side; and on the other a garden for vegetables 
was laid out and fenced in, and a big plat of 
ground for marigolds, and pansies, and roses — 
such as Betty had brought seeds and cuttings for 
from her own old garden at home — was pre- 
pared at the front of the house, and the whole 
was fenced in; and so, after a time, were the 
fields. Everything showed that John had not 
lived on well kept and ordered estates without 
learning something. 

After a time John began to sell some of his 
land, and to buy more. And he always sold that 
which was nearest the town, and bought on the 
side farthest from it. The difference in price 
made him feel very comfortable indeed. If he 
had not intended to be a farmer, and nothing 
else, he might have held on to the land he sold, 
and in a few more years he might have made 
more money. But Betty did not want him to 
do this. She had had an uncle who speculated 
in land, and who now drove a stage-coach. She 
thought farming was so independent and safe. 
And so John found it, as the years rolled on. 


And the years continued to roll, until some 
nine of them had rolled away, and John was 
thirty years old. And then, upon a pleasant sum- 
mer evening, he came out upon his front-porca 
and sat down and lighted his pipe. Supper was 
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over, and the war with England was over; he 
had heard from his mother-in-law, who was still 
hearty; Napoleon had been sent to Elba, and the 
wheat was almost ready to cut, while the corn 
was looking splendidly. Below lay a wide, rich 
pasture ; and up a well-worn path were 
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were beginning to bend beneath the apples and 
peaches, which were getting bigger and heavier 
every day, and the cherry-trees and early pears 
were now a joy to any reasonable heart. 

And John smoked his pipe in great peace. 





coming, slowly and deliberately, a long 
line of sleek, fat, comfortable cows. To 
the north stretched long fields of wheat 
already yellow and heavy-headed, while 
the bright-green young corn stood up 
bravely as far as he could see, in the 
fields to the south of him. Great for- 
ests of oak, and chestnut, and walnut, 
and maple, and hickory, and elm, and 
ash, and sassafras, and guim-trees, and 
rune bark spice, fringed the horizon to 
the north and west, and were all his 
own. At the back of the house were 
now two large barns, and they had yet 
stowed away within them enough of 
last year’s hay, and oats, and wheat, 
and corn, to make a famine impossi- 
ble, even if this year’s crops had all 
of them failed. In his cellar were 
great barrels of salt-beef, and hams, 
and shoulders, and salt fish. Enormous 
cheeses hung from the rafters, and bar- 
rels of flour and corn-meal graced the 
sides of his store-room. Hundreds of 
chickens and turkeys were assembling 
in the poultry- yard, and great hogs 
were coming up out of the woods, 
where they had been taking a little 
drove of this year’s pigs to eat the 
savory acorns, which were plenty 
enough if one liked them green, and 




















in reasonable good numbers if one 

liked them a little withered, and were willing to 
root. Down in the pond, by the upper mead- 
ows, the geese and the ducks were beginning to 
think it was about time to leave off swimming, 
and the fat horses in the stables were contentedly 
munching their evening oats. The bees were 
swarming into their hives, — those hives, that 
had but a few months before held all that yel- 
low honey that now was packed away in jars in 
the store-room, among countless reservoirs of del- 
icate “preserved” gooseberries, peaches, plums, 
cherries, apricots, strawberries, raspberries, and 
some that I have never tasted. The orchards 


And then Betty came out and stood beside him, 
— Betty, prettier, plumper, sweeter, dearer than 
she ever was! And she sat upon his knee, and 
they talked and laughed so gayly about some- 
thing or other, that old Carl Steiner with his 
pipe came out to see what was the matter; and 
they all three sat there until the sun went down, 
aud the moon rose, and the river shone like sil- 
ver, and a calm and holy quiet rested on all the 
scene. Then, with John’s arm around his wife, 
and Carl Steiner’s hand upon his son’s broad 
shoulder, they all arose and went thankfully into 
THE HOUSE THAT JOHN BUILT. 
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CRAZY TIMMUTCH. 


BY EUPHEMIA THORNE. 


Many years ago, when I was alittle girl, there 
lived in New Hampshire a half-witted man by 
the name of Timmutch. “C. Timmutch” he 
used to sign his name, but whether the C stood 
for Charley or Caleb, Christopher or Columbus, 
no one knew. When he was asked for his name, 
he always said it was “ C. Timmutch ;” and no 
prying or cross- questioning could ever induce 
him to disclose more than the initial of his Chris- 
tian name. So the boys used to call him Crazy 
Timmutch, and although it was not very polite 
of them, I think it was not far from the truth. 

Timmutch was not a native of our State, or 
some of the neighbors of his own age would have 
known about him; but he came, when quite a 
young man, to our village, and after idling round 
for a few weeks, took possession of a little spot 
of ground on one of the high mountain sides, 
and built himself a hut (for house it could not be 
called), and there he had lived alone, far from 
neighbors, for many years, until his beard had 
grown white, and a few straggling silver hairs 
about his ears, were all that were left of the dark 
curls which the old folks used to say Timmutch 
brought with him. 

When I knew him, he used to mumble to him- 
self as he rode along; at which the children of 
the village were frightened, and scampered away, 
but he never meant any harm, although he some- 
times acted queerly enough to startle the men 
and women, as well as the little ones. 

I never could get any one to tell me what 
Timmutch said, only “ He talks so strangely!” 
and “ He ssys such queer things!” and I made 
up my mind that when I next encountered him, I 
would keep in his company and endeavor to un- 
derstand his mutterings ; and so it happened that 
I found out the cause of his queerness or crazi- 
ness, and was thereby the means of rendering a 
‘ service to his family after his death, which bap- 
pened when I was about fifteen years old. 

Timmutch used to support himself, wretchedly 
enough, by picking berries and herbs, collecting 
spruce gum, and occasionally assisting at farm 
work, — this latter very seldom, however, for he 
was not fond of labor, and preferred employment 
that took him away from companionship; but 
sometimes he was driven to it by necessity. 
During the summer months he peddled berries, 
which abounded on the mountain where he lived ; 


and the arrival of his wagon in the village was 
the signal for a great deal of fun among the 
boys. 

To this day, I cannot help laughing when I 
remember what a figure poor Timmutch cut, in 
a tumble-down buggy, with au ox harnessed to 
it in lieu of a horse, — the reins, of old bed-cord, 
attached to the horns of the animal, while Tim- 
mutch sat in state on a three-legged stool, sur- 
rounded by his baskets and tin, measures filled 
with fruit. In this style he would travel for 
many miles round the country, sometimes selling 
for hard cash, but oftener bartering his stock for 
useful farm products. 

It was on one of these business jaunts that 
I happened one day to overtake him, and in a 
spirit of mischief, more than with any serious 
intention, proposed to him to “ Give me a lift,” 
offering him my gingerbread lunch as a compen- 
sation. After a moment’s demurring, he said, 
rather ungraciously, “ Wal! git in behind!” So 
I got in behind, and, there being no seat, I knelt 
down, and held myself in by the rickety back- 
board. 

After the blunt question, “ Yer don’t know any 
one that want barries, do yer?” Timmutch drove 
on in silence, and I waited patiently for the spirit 
of sociability te move him further. But he 
seemed perfectly oblivious of his passenger, after 
a moment or two, and I began to think I had 
been foolhardy, to venture so far away from home 
in such questionable company, when he began to 
mutter to himself. I was instantly on the alert. 
“All her doing,” mumbled he ; “no one made 
her do it. She did it all of her own hard heart!” 
Then, after a pause, he resumed: “ Nell had a 
hard heart! no one told her to do it!” 

«“ What did Neil do?” asked I, with determined 
boldness, which I repented the next instant; for 
Timmutch twitched the reins so that the ox went 
up several feet on the bank and then stood still, 
as the bed-cord snapped from the overstrain, and 
Timmutch looked as though a thunder-bolt had 
fallen on his head, for which I should have to 
pay pretty dearly. His eyes glared fiercely, and 
he trembled with passion, as he raised his clinched 
fist to strike me. 

I once was attacked by a furious dog, and had 
the presence of mind to stand still and pat him 
on the head, speaking kindly at the same time. 
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The creature was calmed and withdrew his teeth 
from my cloak, which he had seized in his fury, 
and I passed on unhurt, though terribly scared. 
So, in this instance, I put my hand on this poor 
crazy fellow’s arm, and looking him in the face 
steadily, said, “ Yes, Tim,” for we called him Tim 
for short, “ it was too bad for her to be so hard- 
hearted — too bad! I am so sorry, Tim!” and I 
softly stroked the resentful hand which had fallen 
harmless by my side. As I kept my eye on him, 
I noticed his glance gradually softening, and the 
stern muscles of his face relaxing, till presently 
tears gathered in his bloodshot eyes, and found 
their way over the wrinkles with which his cheek 
was absolutely crimped. ‘Then the drops became 
streams, and old Timmutch sobbed for some 
minutes like a heart-broken child. Meanwhile 
the ox stood patiently eating the roadside grass, 
and willing to eat on all day, if such were the 
will of his lachrymose master. 

I imagine that, owing to Tim’s reticence on the 
subject of his trouble, and his general unsocial 
character, he had never received a word of sym- 
pathy since his arrival in our village, thirty years 
before ; so that, to have a woman’s hand on his, 
and her words of kindness in his ear, were more 
than his morbid sensibilities could bear unmoved, 
and he cried on, but less violently, soliloquizing in 
part, and partly addressing me, after this fashion : 
“Yes! hard and cruel! yer know, don’t yer? 
You're real kind, but Nell, she was so hard- 
hearted!” — this with a fresh sob, — “it’s used 
me up, it has; but she didn’t care, her heart was 
so hard!” I could do no less than agree with him, 
by sympathizing in tone, glance, and touch; and 
how long this scene might have continued, had 
there been no interruption, I cannot tell; but 
glancing along the road, I saw a wagon approach- 
ing, and thankful for anything that might stem 
the current of Tim’s overwrought emotion, I said, 
“See, Timmutch! here comes a load! we must 
move out of the way; you have broken your 
reins ; jump out, and gee the ox off of the bank, 
and get the cart on one side, to let Farmer 
Gooche pass.” This practical counsel had the 
desired effect. Tim descended with awkward pre- 
cipitation, and I sprung from my undignified 
position at the tail of the vehicle as the farmer 
slowly passed us, looking out with an air of great 
perplexity to see no one but crazy Timmutch and 
myself, with his burlesque equipage, far away 
from the village, and on one of its most unfre- 
quented roads. 

The case was too much for the old man’s 
curiosity, so, reining in his own animal, he ex- 
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claimed, “ Wal! I dew think! Why Phemy, gal! 
what aire you a-doin’ off here? Good-day, Tim- 
mutch ; how’s plums to-day?” “ Plums” was then, 
and is now, the generic term for all small fruit. 
Among the country folks, strawberries, cherries, 
raspberries, aud blackberries are all “ plums.” 
Sometimes they go “ berrying,” but far oftener 
they turn an honest penny by what they call 
“ plumming,” and it amounts to the same thing. 

Timmutch gave the farmer no reply, but leered 
villainously at him. It was evident that his dark 
mood was on him again ; and not wishing to en- 
counter another gush of tender memories, nor 
daring to expose myself to a reaction, I claimed 
the charitable aid of Farmer Gooche, and with a 
cheerful good-by to Tim, to which he responded 
civilly, much to the amazement of my companion, 
I drove off, the farmer letting me out by the side 
of a stone wall, over which I took a short cut 
across the fields, home. 

Ever after that, I was the subject of delicate 
attentions on Tim’s part, whenever he came down 
from the mountain. Many a handful of “ plums,” 
many a bright hill-side nosegay, or bunch of 
variegated autumn leaves, reached me from the 
horny, warty hand of crazy Timmutch; avd to 
balance these gains, many a jeer, or shout of 
ridicule from my young companions, made my 
cheek tingle and my temper rise, 1 am sorry to 
say, against the innocent, but ludicrous cause of 
my mortification. 

“ Phemy, your old beau is dead ; shall you put 
on black for him?” said one of my schoolmates 
to me, one day, as I hung my “ shaker” on its ac- 
customed peg, before recitation. “ My beau!” re- 
torted I, unsuspiciously. “ I never owned such a 
thing.” 

“QO! don’t pretend now!” was her answer ; 
“folks don’t go riding behind an ox-team with old 
Timmutch, unless they intend to have him, so no 
denial! I declare, girls, if she isn’t blushing! 
Get out your handkerchiefs and dry her tears ! 
Remember, she’s all the same as a widow, now 
Crazy Timmutch is dead!” 

Lightly as my tormentors spoke, the announce- 
ment shocked and solemnized me too much to 
allow of my being angry. Young and giddy 
though I was, my mind ran back over the long 
years of loneliness and neglect that had been the 
fate of the solitary man, and to the wreck which 
some girl’s unhallowed vanity had made of his 
young mind and heart, before he ever sought refuge 
on the dreary mountain-side, where he had hidden 
his woes,— those dragging years, which now, 
happily for him, had come to an end; and I felt 
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that joy had at last reached that overshadowed 
spirit, and that the disappointed affections of 
earth had found rest and peace in the bosom of 
the Eternal Love. 

Crazy Timmutch was buried on the mountain 
where he had lived, near the hut, which was as 
crazy and broken down as its owner, and which 
contained only enough furniture to defray the 
expenses of his humble funeral. 

It was a raw November day when the poor 
clay was laid on its mother’s breast. The sexton 
and the minister, for charity’s sake, performed 
the last duties ; the autumn blasts wailed in the 
naked branches, and poor Tim’s grave was thickly 
strewn with withered leaves ; fit emblems of the 
faded hopes of his sad life. Oneor two farmers, 
drawn hither by curiosity stood by on horseback, 
with hats partly raised while the short prayer 
was made, and then wound their way slowly 
homeward, talking over the peculiarities of the 
deceased, and agreeing that he was, as they ex- 
pressed it, love-cracked. Quickly the sexton 
shoveled in the earth and stones over the ashes 
of poor Tim, and then spade and pick in hand, 
sprang into his wagon, which lad been tied to a 
tree near by, and left the scene to solitude. 

Led by an unaccountable interest I had been 
a hidden spectator of the funeral service ; and 
when the sounds of the departing wheels could 
no more be heard, I came out from a clump of 
trees, and laid an evergreen wreath, brightened 
with “dtmmorielles” (the “everlasting” of our 
hills) over the grave, sure that no eye but the 
All-seeing would ever fall upon the simple trib- 
ute ; and then, with hurried pace soon reached 
home, and found to my satisfaction that I had 
not been missed. 

It became a popular belief chat on stormy 
nights the ghost of poor Timmutch might be seen 
on the mountain, and those who had been belated 
on the road in that neighborhood, had heard his 
voice on the wind, in its old familiar wail, “She 
was so hard-hearted!” 

Time went by, and the old man with his queer 
ways had nearly passed out of remembrance ; 
when, one morning, as I was marshaling my own 
little troop to school, our minister stopped at the 
door, in company with a stranger, a man ap- 
parently about sixty years of age, whom he in- 
troduced to me as Mr. Allyne from Ohio. The 
latter at once entered upon the object of his visit, 
saying that a short time since an old copy of our 
county newspaper had fallen into his hands, con- 
taining a notice of the death of Mr. C. Timmutch, 
aud a few remarks upon his peculiar life and 
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habits, together with the date of his coming to 
reside in our town. 

Mr. Allyne explained that, in the same year, a 
twin brother of his wandered from his home in 
Ohio, in a state of partial aberration, and had not 
been heard of since. Whether he had met with 
accident or viclence, was dead or living, his family 
had never been able to ascertain. 

When the notice in our paper fell under his 
eye, he was struck first by the singularity of the 
name, and then by the coincidence of the pecul- 
iarities of the deceased ; and the hope was awak- 
ened, that at last he had a clew to the fate of 
his long mourned brother. And this was the 
errand on which he had undertaken the long 
journey to our village. 

“T have heard from this reverend gentleman,” 
pursued my visitor, “ that you were the only one 
in the place who ever had anything like friendly 
association with this unfortunate person, and I 
have taken the liberty to seek you, hoping to be 
able to identify him with my lost brother. The 
description of his personal appearance when he 
was young, exactly agrees, as I have learned 
from one of your oldest residents, with my re- 
membrance of my brother at the time he left home ; 
but I cannot be positive that it was he. Pray 
be so kind as to relate to me what you can recall 
about him.” 

Alas! I had little to relate that would be re- 
ceived in a court of justice as direct testimony, 
but poor Timmutch, as far as we knew, had left 
nothing for hungry heirs to fight about, and it 
was a simple question of fraternal affection, Was 
he or was he not Charles Timothy Allyne, the 
twin brother of the earnest man who sought in 
him the object of a life-long search ? 

I briefly related the incident of the ox-wagon, 
softening, though I could not obliterate, its ludi- 
crous features. 

“Tt was he! it was he!” exclaimed my listener 
in tones of conviction, as I repeated the words 
of old Timmutch on that memorable occasion : 
« Nell was so hard-hearted!” “Yes! I have no 
more doubt; I have found my twin brother !” 

He sat for some minutes with his eyes covered 
by his hand, and then resumed: “ C. Timmutch ” 
was in reality Charles Timothy. It was a baby 
name which he gave himself when too young to 
articulate distinctly, taken up in mirth by the 
family, and continued as a sort of endearing nick- 
name, long after his babyhood was forgotten.” 

“ And Nell?” I asked, with great interest. ; 

“ Ah!” he answered, a shade falling over his 
face, “she was all that the poor fellow said — 
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hard-hearted as a stone. Reckless and selfish 
in her vanity, like many another woman, she 
played with his affection like a child with a toy, 
and then threw it away with as little considera- 
tion as your child would this plaything,” —shov- 
ing aside a doll, which my little Fanny had left 
on the sofa. 

“Sometimes,” pursued Mr. Allyne, after a si- 
lence of some moments, which I did not care to 
interrupt, “ Nature revenges herself of her prod- 
igality ia twins, by a mental deficiency ; and this 
misfortune fell upon poor Charles. He never 
had what could be considered a strong, sound 
mind. He was always weak, but this only served 
to endear him the more to us. This fact was so 
strongly impressed upon us, that we preferred 
that he should never think of marriage, knowing 
how unfitted he was for its responsibilities, and 
should have esteemed it a lucky thing for him, 
that his unprincipled swee'heart broke their en- 
gagement, if his whole soul had not been ab- 
sorbed in his attachment; but the disappointment 
fell upon his nervous system with a shock that he 
had no power to withstand. His mind wandered 
from everything but his own grief; he sought 
solitude, that he might brood unreproved over his 
loss; and from being the gentlest of spirits, he 
became morose and irritable ; resenting all efforts 
on our part to win him from the perpetual con- 
templation of his sorrow. Suddenly he disap- 
peared, leaving home apparently for an after- 
noon’s stroll, and never returning. We were un- 
remitting in our exertions to discover him, but 
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ali in vain. Our persistent advertising brought 
no response, even if it ever reached him ; indeed 
Iam now persuaded that he never knew of it. 
This little scrap,” — taking a slip from his pocket- 
book,— “ from a paper published some years ago, 
falling by the merest accident under my eye, 
awakened the hope within me to learn something 
of him, even though it forbade us to think of him 
as alive.” 

Mr. Allyne rose, and buttoned his overcoat, 
and drew on his gloves in silence, while I stood 
by, unable to offer a word of consolation beyond 
a faltering, “I feel for you, sir, in your afflic- 
tion !” 

‘“ Fifteen years ago,” he answered, “ this would 
have been a great affliction to me, but I have long 
counted him among the dead ; and now it is a re- 
lief to believe that I have found the ashes of my 
unhappy brother, and that I can take them home 
with me, and lay them by the side of our dear 
mother, whose life was shortened by her grief 
for him ; for I cannot think that your selectmen 
will offer any opposition to the removal of his 
remains.” 

It was as he supposed. He was allowed 
quietly to disinter poor Tim’s body; and last 
year, when passing through the town where the 
Allyne family had lived and died for many gener- 
ations, I stood with this faithful brother by the 
side of a simple tablet inscribed, — 


“ Sacred to the memory of 


CHARLES TimotHy ALLYNE.” 





A GLIMPSE AT RICHMOND. 


BY SALLIE A. BROCK. 


THERE is perhaps no city in the United States 
more replete with romantic interest than Rich- 
mond, the seat of government of Virginia. 

It is needless to remark that very much of this 
interest arises from the relative position accorded 
Richmond during the late unfortunate war be- 
tween the northern and southern sections of the 
The circumstances and events which 
robbed Richmond of its provincial character, and 
constituted it the central objective point in the 
mighty struggle between the fierce contestants, 
have given it the most conspicuous place in the 
recent history of the country, and clothed it in 
an individuality little dreamed of before. But 


these are too fresh in the memories of the read- 
ers of the present generation to require more 
than passing attention, We would rather tell a 
little about the Richmond that has had an earlier 
historic interest, and the characteristics that still 
give it a charm to residents and visitors. 

Richmond is situated on the north side of 
James River, at the Lower, or Great Falls, dis- 
tant 117 miles from Washington, 342 from New 
York, and 106 from Norfolk, the principal sea- 
port of Virginia. 

Although it is comparatively a modern town, 
its site is frequently alluded to in the early his- 
tory of th’ Old Dominion, but passing over the 
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well-known story of Powhatan and Captain John 
Smith, we come to more exact beginnings. 

In the year 1679 certain privileges were 
granted Captain Daniel Byrd, upon the condition 
that he should settle fifty able-bodied and well- 
armed men in the vicinity of the Falls, to act as 
a protection to the frontier against the Indians ; 
and in exploring the neighborhood he makes 
mention of an island, where he went to look 
for iron ore. This was Belle Isle. The river at 
this point is about three quarters of a mile in 
width ; the channel lined with rocks that pro- 
trude quite above the water, except when very 
high from spring freshets, and more frolicsome 
waters never sent up an uproarious and indefati- 
gable gurgle. The bed of the stream is inter- 
spersed with numerous small islands, upon which 
willows grow in great abundance, fringing these 
islets, and bending their fragile boughs to lave in 
the stream, to which they owe their beautiful 
luxuriance. Some of these islets are inhabited. 
Upon one was a laboratory during the late war, 
destroyed by an explosion, and thus depriving of 
life numerous operatives engaged there. Upon 
some of these islets are haunts of pleasure, one 
of which bears the not unfamiliar name of Vaux- 
hall. 


Richmond was founded by Colonel Byrd; and 
in his journal, among the Westover MSS., is found 
the following extract : — 

“September 19, 1733. — When we got home we 
laid the fouadation of two large cities, — one at 
Shacco’s, to be called Richmond; and the other 
at the Falls of the Appomatox River, to be 


named Petersburg. These Major Mayo offered 
to lay out in lots without fee or reward. The 
truth of it is, these two places being the upper- 
most landings of James and Appomatox Rivers, 
are naturally intended for marts where the traf- 
fic of the outer inhabitants must centre. Thus 
we did not build castles only, but cities in the 
air.” 

Peter Jones was one of the party embraced in 
the term “ we,” and to him, as the proprietor of 
the land, Petersburg is indebted for its name, and 
not to Peter the Great. 

In the year 1742, during the reign of his 
Majesty George II., the Assembly of Virginia 
passed an “ Act establishing the town of Rich- 
mond, in the County of Henrico, and allowing 
Fairs to be held therein,” in the months of May 
and November, “on the !ands of William Byrd, 
Esq., at the Falls of James River.” (That gen- 
tleman at the time had a warehouse near where 
the Exchange Hotel now is.) Shockoe’s Creek 
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was the northern and eastern boundary. The 
river, and a line therefrom along First Street to 
the creek — probably Bacon Branch — was the 
southern and western. 

In 1779, “ An act was passed for the removal 
of the seat of government” to the town of Rich- 
mond, growing out of the assailable situation of 
Williamsburg to the aggression of the enemy, 
during the Revolutionary War. 

At this time Richmond was an insignificant 
place, scarcely offering sufficient accommodation 
for the officers of the government. The legisla- 
ture bestowed upon it the name of city ; “ but,” 
as says a historian, “it was only a city in em- 
bryo, with scarcely anything of interest, except 
the grandeur of its natural scenery.” The pub- 
lic buildings were temporary. The Old Capitol, 
which was private property, stood upon the site 
afterward occupied by the Custom-house, and 
some of the adjacent buildings. 

Mrs. Carrington, one of the earliest residents 
of Richmond, writes, at the time of the removal 
of the seat of government to that city, “ It is in- 
deed a lovely situation, and may, at some future 
period, be a great city, but at present it will 
scarce afford one comfort of life. With the ex- 
ception of two or three families, this little town 
is made up of Scotch farmers, who inhabit small 
tenements here and there from the river to the 
hill, some of which looking — as Colonel Mar- 
shall (afterward Judge Marshall) observes — as if 
the poor Caledonians had brought them over on 
their backs: the weaker of whom were glad to 
stop at the bottom of the hill; others, a little 
stronger, proceeded higher: while a few of the 
stoutest and boldest reached the summit, which, 
once accomplished, affords a situation beautiful 
and picturesque. One of these hardy Scots has 
thought proper to vacate his little dwelling on 
the hill; and though our whole family can 
scarcely stand up all together in it, my father 
has determined to rent it, as the only decent ten- 
ement on the hill.” 

In 1780, “An act for locating the public 
squares, to enlarge the town, and for other pur- 
poses,” locates the Capitol, Halls of Justice, 
State-house for Executive Boards, and a house 
for the Governor on Shockoe Hill; and a Pub- 
lic Market below the hill, on the same side of the 
creek. Thomas Jefferson, Archibald Cary, Rob- 
ert Carter Nicholas, Richard Adams, Edmund 
Randolph, Turner Southall, Robert Goode, James 
Buchanan, and Samuel DuVall, Esquires. were 
appointed to lay off in such form, and of such 
dimensions as shall be convenient and requisite. 
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Two hundred more lots, we are told, of a half- 
acre each, were added, and authority given to 
clear the navigation leading to Shockoe Landing, 
“which was much obstructed by late freshets, the 
natural course of the creek being altered, by 
which large banks of sand have been thrown up, 
which, if not quickly removed, may render the 
navigation to the upper landing useless.” 

At this period the principal merchants of Rich- 
mond, as indeed of all the large towns in East- 
ern Virginia, were Scotch, and Scotch-Irish, — 
so says a historian ; though it is generally under- 
stood that the descendants of the Scotch and 
Irish were mostly settled in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, and in the mountainous sections which 
border on what is now the Lynchburg extension 
of the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, and on 
the Virginia and East Tennessee road. There 
are certainly, at the present time, very few living 
in Richmond who claim to be of Scotch - Irish 
descent. These worthy people were of later ori- 
gin in Virginia, and now their descendants are 
among her most useful and enterprising citizens. 
About the year 1800, Paulding describes the in- 
habitants of Richmond as being generally “a 
race of most ancient and respectable planters, 
having estates in the country, who choose it for 
their residence for the sake of social enjoyment. 
They form a society now seldom to be met 
with in any of our cities,— a society of people 
not exclusively monopolized by money-making 
pursuits ; of liberal education, liberal habits of 
thinking and acting; and possessing both leisure 
and inclination to cultivate those feelings, and 
pursue those objects which exalt our nature 
rather than increase our fortune.” 

Richmond steadily increased in population and 
wealth from the time it became the metropolis of 
the State, until its destruction in the late fratri- 
cidal war. The population in 1800, was 5,737; 
in 1810, 9,785; in 1820, 12,067; in 1830, 16,- 
060; in 1840, 20,153 ; in 1850, 25,570; in 1860, 
37,910; and, during the war, by a flotant popula- 
tion, was supposed to have more than doubled the 
resident population. 

Its situation is romantically beautiful ; being 
built on seven hills, it has acquired the title of 
“the Rome of the South,” and takes its hame, 
from the resemblance in its locality on the James, 
from Richmond-on-the-Thames. A writer, in de- 
scribing the scenery around this city, says: “The 
picturesque falls and rapids of the river, which 
extend more than six miles; the islands; the 
town of Manchester, connected by two bridges 
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the town; the river winding and stretching be- 
low to a great extent; the waving hills on its 
north side, and the valley through which Shockoe 
Creek passes, are the principal objects on which 
the eye fixes ; and from every eminence they are 
seen in some new form, and under some new col- 
oring of light and shade; the whole presenting 
the three great requisites of landscape, namely, 
grandeur, beauty, and variety.” 

The climate is delightful. The cold of win- 
ter is rarely ever excessive, and the heat of sum- 
mer always tempered by a breeze from the river. 
It would be almost impossible to imagine a more 
agreeable climate in spring and fall. The 
spring is lush with the varied and exquisite tints 
of green, variegated and redolent with the odor 
of myriads of flowers; and the autumn engen- 
ders that delicious dolce far niente, so much talked 
of in romance, but seldom realized. It is pro- 
verbially healthy, the average of deaths being 
but one in eighty-five. 

Tn the western division of the city, on Shockoe 
Tiill, stands the Capitol, in a commanding situa- 
tion, in the centre of a beautiful square of eight 
acres, shaded by lindens, acacias, maples, poplars, 
and willows, beneath whose pendant branches two 
fountains send up their sparkling spray. -Upon 
this square is the Washington Monument, sur- 
mounted by an equestrian statue in bronze, by 
Crawford, and surrounded by six pedestals, upon 
which are intended to be placed bronze statues of 
six of Virginia’s most illustrious sons. Already, 
those of Jefferson, Henry, Mason, and Marshall, 
have been lifted to their pedestals. 
ing two are not yet completed. These statues 
were cast in Berlin. Near by is a marble statue 
of Henry Clay, which is considered a creditable 
work of art, now somewhat mutilated by the 
vandal propensity of selfish relic-hunting. 

The Capitol is a fine old building of brown 
freestone, in the “manly Doric” style of archi- 
tecture, and is spacious and imposing. The mar- 
ble statue of Washington in the area of the Capi- 
tol is the work of Houdon, a French sculptor, 
and was made from actual measurement of the 
person of General Washington, and is said to be 
the most perfect likeness of him ever executed. 
It was made by order of the General Assembly 
of Virginia, and finished at Paris, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Jefferson, during his ministry at 
the French court. The costume of this statue 
is the military dress of the Revolution. One 
hand holds a cane, and the other rests upon the 
fasces, with which are united the sword and the 
ploughshare, and over it a martial cloak. The 
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inscription, by James Madison, on the pedestal, is 
as follows : — 


“GrorGe Wasuincton. The General Assem- 
bly of the Commonwealth of Virginia have caused 
this statue to be erected, as a monument of affection 
and gratitude to GEORGE WASHINGTON ; who, unit- 
ing to the endowments of the hero the virtues of the 
patriot, and exerting both in establishing the liber- 
ties of his country, has rendered his name dear to 
his fellow-citizens, and given the world an immor- 
tal example of true glory. Done in the year of 
Christ, One thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
eight, and in the year of the Commonwealth the 
twelfth.” 


Near the statue of Washington is the marble 
bust of his friend Lafayette. In one corner of 
the Capitol Square stands the governor’s house, a 
large but simple structure of brick, surrounded 
by tasteful grounds, richly adorned with flowers. 
Opposite the Capitol Square is the city hall, — 
an imposing building, with a fine Doric portico 
at either end. 

One of the most startling events in the history 
of Richmond is the burning of the Richmond 
Theatre, in the year 1811. There were said to 
be not less than six hundred persons in the 
house. Just before the conclusion of the last 
act the scenery caught fire, and in a few minutes 
the whole building was wrapped in flames. More 
than one hundred persons lost their lives, among 
whom was the governor of Virginia, Hon. Geo. 
W. Smith. An old lady is still living — a noble 
relic of former times — who was then a beauty 
and a belle. She had many times rejected her 
lover ; was in the theatre at the time of the sad 
catastrophe; he periled his life to rescue her, 
and succeeded in bearing her out in his arms, in- 
sensible from suffocation. The life he had saved 
she thought it her highest duty to devote to him ; 
and accordingly, very soon thereafter, gave him 
her hand in marriage. He was for many years 
a representative from his county in the Virginia 
Legislature, and his devotion to his wife quite 
equaled the stories of romance. 

Upon the site of the old theatre was erected 
the Monumental Church, a handsome octegonal 
edifice, belonging to the Protestant Episcopalians. 
The remains of the unfortunate victims of the 
lamentable catastrophe are deposited in a marble 
urn, which stands in the front portico of the 
church, 2 monument, Jn memoriam, from which 
the church derives its name. 

St. John’s Church, on Richmond Hill, — now 
most frequently called Church Hill, — is the old- 
est colonial place of worship in the town, and 
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one of the oldest in Virginia. It is preserved 
with religious care, and has been somewhat mod- 
ernized by the addition of a tower. This church 
stands in the centre of a cemetery, embosomed by 
trees, and all around are mouldering hillocks and 
crumbling monuments, indicating the mansions of 
the dead. 

St. John’s Church, in colonial times, was now 
and then devoted to other purposes than those 
usually of the sanctuary. It was within its walls, 
in the Virginia Convention of 1775, that Patrick 
Henry raised his eloquent voice in thunder tones 
against the common oppressor of his country, and 
uttered that memorable and immortal sentence : 
“ Give me liberty, or give me death !” 

The celebrated Virginia Convention of 1788, 
which met to ratify the Constitution of the United 
States, assembled in old St. John’s Church. It is 
said, “ The transcendant talents engaged in its 
discussion tempted industry to give up its pur- 
suits, and even dissipation its objects, for the 
high intellectual feast here presented. Among 
the crowd from far and near who filled the hall, 
no bustle, no sound was heard, save only a slight 
movement when some new speaker arose, whom 
they all were eager to see, as well as to hear; or 
when some master-stroke of eloquence shot thrill- 
ing along their nerves, and extorted an involun- 
tary and inarticulate murmur. Day after day was 
this banquet of the mind and the heart spread 
before them, with a delicacy and variety which 
could never cloy.”. Among the illustrious mem- 
vers of this illustrious convention, were Madison, 
Marshall, and Monroe; and “there were those 
sages of other days, — Pendleton and Wythe ; 
there was seen the Spartan*vigor and compact- 
ness of George Nicholas; there shone the radi- 
ant genius and sensibility of Grayson ; the Roman 
energy and Attic wit of George Mason was there ; 
there also the classic taste and harmony of Ed- 
mund Randolph ; the splendid conflagration of they 
high-minded Innis ; and the matchless eloquence 
of the immortal Henry!” “ There were giants 
in those days!” 

Richmond is well situated for commerce. Ves- 
sels drawing ten feet of water come to Rocketts, 
and those drawing fifteen to Warwick, three miles 
below the city; and ships of heaviest burden 
come to City Point, sixteen miles below. For 
manufacturing advantages it is not equaled by 
any city on the Continent of America. The Falls 
of James River afford a water power of unlim- 
ited extent. It has long been celebrated for its 
flour mills, which are said to be the largest in the 
world ; and the climate possesses the peculiar ad- 
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vantage of making the only flour that can stand 
the test of the tropics. 

“ The old Stone House,” situated on the north- 
ern side of Main Street, a few rods below the 
First Market, is the oldest dwelling standing in 
Richmond, and one of the first built in the city. 
When President Madison was a, young man, at- 
tending school in Richmond, he is said to have 
boarded in that house. It was the property of a 
Mrs. Welsh, inherited from her grandfather, Mr. 
Jacob Ege. Mr. Samuel Ege, the father of Mrs. 
Welsh, resided there during the War of the Revo- 


lution. At that time it was one of the best 
houses in the city. It has been honored by the 
visits of Washington, Jefferson, Lafayette, Madi- 
son, Henry, and other distinguished personages ; 
as well as invaded by Arnold and his soldiery, at 
the time of his invasion of Richmond, in 1781. 
It is still preserved with pride asa relic of the 
past, around which cluster many interesting tra- 
ditions. 

Several railroads centre in Richmond, and only 
a sufficient degree of energy is necessary to make 
her the entrepét of trade between the North and 
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the South. Though so nearly destroyed by the 
great fire of 1865, — the closing conflagration of 
the war, — the city has been to a great extent 
rebuilt, and in a style far superior to what it pre- 
sented before. There are many business houses 
now on Main, Cary, and other streets, that would 
be noticeable even amid the towering structures 
of Broadway, New York. For Richmond there 
seems a great destiny in reserve. Her climate 
invites it; her geographical position courts it ; 
the intelligence, industry, and enterprise of her 


inhabitants will compel it; and by her side the 
flowing waters of the classic stream upon which 
she proudly looks, send up a never ceasing cry to 
expend their might in works for her prosperity. 
The dust and rubbish must be removed, the city 
thoroughly rebuilt, her wharves multiplied, the 
waters of the James made to turn hundreds of 
mills; and Richmond may some day be the great 
manufacturing metropolis of the Western Con- 
tinent. We hope the young readers of this 
“ Riverside,” when grown up, will so find it. 


The Bogies at School. 
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THE BOGIES 

One dismal dark day, when the rain was drop- 
ping, 

And on very wet feet little pigeons were hopping, 

My Alice had been kept at home from school, 

And had used up the thread of a number six 
spool, — 

Such a quick-fingered child, so swift with her 
needle, 

So prompt to begin, so unwilling to deedle. 

But Alice was tired, and about four o’clock 

She knocked ai my door with a sort of a knock, 

As if she would say with her knuckles so shy, 

“Tf you are not busy, I think this is I.” 

But busy I was; so I said to the maid: 

“ Now all day long from school you have stayed, 

Why don’t you find some poor little chair 

And teach it its letters; for is it quite fair 

That you with your two legs should know A 
BO, 

And a four-legged chair should so ignorant be ?” 

Then away ran Alice, for some happy thought 

Her busy little brain-whcels had suddenly caught, 
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And round in her head it went with a whirl, 

And off to its tune danced the little girl. 

I went back to my work, — some literary spool, 

That I was unwinding on my three-legged stool.— 

But after a while the dusk grew so deep, 

That I laid down my pen, and put the ink to 
sleep. 


What had become of Alice I wondered, 

And down the dark stairs I stumbled and blun- 
dered ; 

I opened the door, and almost cried out 

As I saw the queer scene this picture’s about ; 

For Alice had made out of coats and boots 

Two such enormous, big-eyed “ coots,” 

That I almost feared I should see them arise 

And tumble upon me; and there was Alice so 
wise, — 

A grave little school-dame, wiser than her bet- 
ters: 

She made her own scholars, then taught them 
their letters. 
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HOW WE PLAYED “HARE AND HOUNDS.” 


BY ERIC. 


Ir wasn’t very long ago, in fact it was only 
last November, that we had our Grand Run at 
Hare and Hounds. You don’t know what Hare 
and Hounds is? Well, then, I shall have to tell 
you a bit. 

You’ve never read “ School Days at Rugby,” 
I see, or else you would remember how Tom 
Brown, and East, and the Tadpole, went out on 
Big Side Hare and Hounds, and had to fall be- 
hind, and the Tadpole yot stuck in a ditch. So, 
advising you to read it at once, I'll tell you the 
principles of the game. Two or three fellows 
sturt off with bags of “scent,” —the “scent” 
consisting of torn bits of paper — which they 
scatter at intervals of twenty or thirty feet while 
they are running. They take whatever course 
they choose, leaving the pack of hounds to follow 
their track by means of the paper. After allow- 
ing them a certain time, called the “law,” in 
which to get some distance in advance, the hounds 
— including all the others who are to run — 
start on the trail. It is fair for the hares to give 
the hounds a hard run by leading them over 
rocky or marshy ground, or to attempt to mislead 
them by doubling on the trail, or laying false 
trails, about which I'll explain further on. 

The object of the hounds is to arrive at the 
end of the race within a fixed time after the 
hares. Where is the end of the race, you say ? 
Well, that may be either the starting-point, or 
some other place known to all, as it was in “'Tom 
Brown,” or it may be left to the will of the 
hares. All are counted “in at the death” who 
arrive within the specified time, which is gener- 
ally about twice as much as the law given the 
hares; and if the time between the arrival of 
the hares and the first hound at the goal is less 
than the law, the hares are fairly caught. 

There had been a good deal of talk in the 
school that term about getting up a game of 
“ Hare and Hounds,” and we had been out run- 
niug twice a week for a month or so; we used 
to meet about nine o’clock in the evening, and 
run at first only a short distance, — half a mile 
out, and back. Lots of fellows used to run then: 
I remember one night we had fifty or sixty; and 
when the order would be given, about half way 
home, to put on a “ spurt,” and “Hit her up 
lively,” how you would hear the little chaps pant- 
ing, and every now and then, “ Say, Bill, let’s 


drop behind ;” “ Waxy, tell the Digger to hold on 
a bit, and we'll walk home!” We increased the 
distance to two miles or so, and then as the nov- 
elty diminished, and the distance increased, the 
fellows began to fall off, until only eight or teu 
were left; and the week before the “ Great Run,” 
we gave up our evening training. 

We fixed upon Wednesday afternoon for the 
run ; Tom, and Knock’em, and I, were the hares, 
aud had been busy for some days tearing up 
scent; all the old exercises in Latin prose and 
Algebra were at last made of some use, besides 
newspapers by the quantity. We were afraid we 
shouldn't have scent enough, although we had 
each about half a pillow-case full. I invented 
an ingenious system of cords by which my bag 
was tied on to my back, and the mouth brought 
under my leit arm, while the bag was kept from 
jolting about by being attached to my belt. It is 
hardly necessary to say that before I had run 
half a mile, the whole arrangement came to grief, 
letting the bag fall, and spilling the scent. 

We were to start about three o’clock from tle 
schoo!-houseé steps, and almost the whole school 
was there to see us off. ‘The course had been 
kept secret, and we had heard that only a few 
were going, because it was rumored in the school 
that it was to be a hard run, — fifteen or eighteen 
miles, at least. So I spoke to them, and said 
that the course wouldn’t be a long one,— not 
more than six or eight miles; and even this 
wouldn’t be such hard running as the same dis- 
tance on level ground, because you could walk 
up the hills and over the rough places. I saw 
some of the boys taking off their things at this, 
and was very glad to find out afterward that 
about sixty or seventy started. It was agreed that 
we were to have ten minutes’ law, — more than 
usual being given to allow us to leave our coats 
in the hall, — and were to commence laying the 
trail up by the play-ground. One of the teach- 
ers was to lead the hounds; so, after comparing 
our watches with his, off we started at about 
quarter before three o’clock. 

The weather was just right for running, — 
neither too warm nor too cold, —and although 
the sky wasn’t perfectly clear, yet the sun kept 
peeping out through the clouds; and as we went 
across the play-ground, where you can see a line 
of hills in the distance, and one or two blue moun- 
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tains beyond, the shadow of the clouds would be 
on one hill, making it brown and dark, and the 
very next one perhaps would be all golden with 
the sunlight. And before we came home the 
sun had fairly bundled all the large clouds off 
into a corner, while the little ones floated about 
him and across his face, and came as near playing 
as is consistent with the dignity of clouds. 

We had heard that some of the boys were 
going to follow close after us unperceived, and 
lay a false trail off in some other direction from 
the one we took, so that the pack might be both- 
ered when they came to two trails leading in dif- 
ferent directions. Although we were intending 
to bother the pack in this way ourselves by and 
by, we didn’t want anybody else to do it for us; 
so we took the Governor along with us, and sta- 
tioned him on the play-ground at the top of the 
hill, where he could overlook the first quarter of 
a mile of our course, and see that no one dis- 
turbed the trail; and when the pack came along, 
he was to join in with them. 

We started for the Missionary road, Tom lay- 
ing the trail, Knock’em and I holding our bags 
in reserve. When we got to the corner where 
the Missionary road turns off from the other, 
Knock’em said he’d continue straight ahead, and, 
making a cut. across the fields, would rejoin us 
on the Missionary road, and so give us a few 
minutes to walk, while the pack would have to 
follow him through the woods, and across a swamp 
he knew of in the angle formed by the two roads. 
So Tom closed his bag, and we walked on, won- 
dering whether the pack had started yet, and 
calculating taat the law must be nearly up, and 
consequently they would be on the way in a lit- 
tle while. But soon Knock’em came crackling 
through the oushes, and we started off. But just 
as we got wader way, Knock’em’s bag dropped, 
and spilled all the scent. We gathered up as 
much as we could, but were hardly on the road 
again before we heard coming across the fields 
the shouts of the pack, who were just starting. 
We sprung forward, I tell you; for here we 
were not more than half a mile in advance, and 
they coming after us (we knew) like veritable 
hounds after a hare. They had chaffed us a good 
deal about overtaking and literally catching us, 
and we had laughed at them, and told them to do 
it if they could ; so we were sure they would 
waste no time in lounging, but meant work. 

Pretty soon we struck off from the Missionary 
road into the fields, and then came the first really 
hard pull, for the ground wasn’t very even, and I 
was just losing my first wind; my legs lagged 
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horribly, my side ached, and I began to think of 
the awful consequences if I should have to drop 
behind, and leave them to go on without me. But 
in a minute I began to get my second wind; my 
breath came freer, and I felt as if 1 could run all 
day, and started forward to catch up with Knock- 
’em and Tom, who had got a little in advance. 

There was a broad wall just across the field in 
front of us, and here we resolved to try our first 
stratagem. I walked along on top of the wall 
for twenty or thirty feet, dropping the scent in 
between the stones, where the pack wouldn’t be 
likely to find it quickly ; and then when I jumped 
down from the wall on the other side, concealed 
the trail as well as I could behind bushes, and 
tufts of grass. The scent would lead them up 
to the wall, and then seeing no corresponding 
trail on the other side, we hoped they would be 
baffled for a few minutes, and so we should gain 
a little time. 

Between Prospect and Boston Hills there is a 
large swamp; and as I wasn’t sure of the way 
which led around to the left and avoided the 
swamp, Tom took the lead, and we went down a 
green lane, and across a ditch at the bottom, and 
then up the rise beyond, and were in a woody 
pasture, with a good cart-path under our feet. 
And now we began to feel how jolly it was to be 
off there in the woods, where all was quiet and 
still, and yet to know that something prevented 
us from stopping and being quiet too, and that 
there was work for us on ahead which we felt 
able to do, and that in a few minutes the place 
where we were would be full of fellows, panting, 
and eager after something, and that something 
was ourselves. So on we went all the faster, 
until we came to where a pair of bars divided a 
path into the woods from the cart-track in which 
we were. And here our first false trail was 
commenced. ‘Tom and Knock’em got over the 
bars, and went slowly along the path, laying the 
trail behind tufts of grass, so as to conceal it as 
much as possible, while I kept on in the cart- 
track, scattering the scent thickly and in plain 
sight; after a few rods the track led down a 
slope covered with fern bushes, and across a 
brook, which here spread out, and made the 
ground marshy all about. I carried the trail up 
to the edge of this, and then, throwing a handful 
of scent as far as I could into the marsh, closed 
my bag, and ran back to the bars, where the 
other two fellows had left me, and by following 
their trail came up with them in a few minutes. 
We found out afterwards that the pack had been 
misled, as we hoped, by the false trail, and had 
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gone down to the marsh, and wandered round for 
some time before they found the scent again on 
the other side of the bars in the path. On we 
went, with another false trail a short distance be- 
yond, leading off to the right into another marsh, 
by which I believe nobody was deceived; and 
then still further on the genuine frail, taking a 
turn into the underbrush, and winding in and out, 
and finally coming back to the path again,—a 
proceeding which caused them some trouble. 

Now came a steady pull for half a mile or 
more, and we were in a lane which led up a 
steep bit of a slope, along by Boston Hill, and 
then off to the westward. It’s a beautiful, quiet 
place, with the pine-trees hanging over it on one 
side, and lovely beds of moss near the wall by 
the road ; and on the other side there is a little 
valley, with a brook so small you can hardly see 
it; which, however, makes the grass green, and 
the ground marshy all about it; and then rising 
directly from the brook is Boston Hill: and when 
you look up at it you can almost feel the breeze 
blowing on top, it seems so fresh and bright up 
there. Well, just as we were climbing over the 
wall into this lane, we heard the shouts of the 
pack behind us, and thought we could even dis- 
tinguish the voices of the different boys; it was 
piain they couldn’t be more than half a mile be- 
hind us, so that we hadn’t gained on them since 
the start, with all our doublings and false trails. 
Off we went again with renewed vigor up the 
slope, — that did take a fellow in the knees dread- 
fully, down the valley and across the brook, 
and began to climb Boston Hill. The pasture 
we were in was full of hummocks, and it wasn’t 
what you'd call easy climbing at all; but as we 
got up we began to feel more of the breeze, and 
it wasn’t so hard on your wind, and when we 
reached the top it was just splendid. The fields 
were lying out all yellow in the November sun, 
ccntrasting with the dark green of the pines ; and 
then the hills off at a distance looked so sort of 
friendly, — if you know how a hill can look 
friendly, —and here and there in among the 
trees was a blue bit of a pond, or brook, that 
didn’t actually start thoughts of fishing and swim- 
ming, and lying off in the water, but just sug- 
gested something which might have been that, if 
you'd had time to think it out ; and down at the 
foot of the hill, where we were going, lay a broad 
pasture full of brown ferns and dry huckleberry- 
bushes, with a little clump of alders round a pool 
by the wall. 

But we hadn’t time to stop on the hill; so, 
after Tom had laid another false trail for a short 
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distance, we rushed down over hummocks and 
through bushes, and out into the pasture. We 
thought from here we might see the pack mount- 
ing the hill, but we didn’t, and couldn’t hear any- 
thing of them; so we began to feel quite safe 
again, and Knock’em suggested we should put up 
a notice for them, telling how much we were in 
advance. So I took a bit of scent, and using 
Tom’s back for a desk, wrote, “3.45. Fresh and 
vigorous; catch us if you can.” Then we found 
a bush that stood somewhat by itself, and stuck 
our telegram on a prominent twig, taking the 
precaution to lay the scent thickly up to the foot 
of the bush, so that they would be sure to see 
it. We found out afterward that they were 
about fifteen minutes behind us when they came 
to the place and got the note. 

Then we went on through the pasture, and 
came to the top of a knoll that was covered with 
old apple-trees run wild, and here we stopped a 
minute to take breath, and decide on our course. 
A road ran from the foot of the knoll where we 
were right across some quarter of a mile toa 
house on the side of Prospect Hill, and then 
wound around the hill out of sight. We decided, 
however, to strike into the fields acress the road, 
through some rough pasture-land, and a swamp at 
the bottom of a slope, up the slope again, and 
take the road at the house on the side of Pros- 
pect. It was hard going through the swamp; 
when you jumped from one tuft of grass to an- 
other, it would roll under your foot, and let you 
down into the black mud and water. We had 
to walk quite a long distance, and were just com- 
ing out of the swamp, and ascending the slope 
toward the road, and laughing to think what a 
tough time the hounds would have getting through 
all that, when Knock’em suddenly exclaimed, 
“There they are, on that hill!” And, sure 
enough, there they were on the knoll we had just 
left, and only a quarter of a mile behind us. 
They caught sight of us, too; for although we 
were to windward of them, we heard a faint hal- 
loo coming up the breeze, and saw them pointing 
at us. This was the first time we had seen the 
pack ; and now, to our alarm, we saw the leaders 
leave the trail, and take to the road, which came 
right across to the house where we were just 
going, thereby saving themselves all the hard 
ground at the bottom of the slope, which we had 
fancied would give them such a tough time. It 
had been previously agreed that it was lawful for 
them to leave the trail if they thought they saw 
a better way to follow us, the main object being 
to catch us; and consequently, anything which 
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would help them in this better than following the 
trail, would be allowable. So we could find no 
fault with them for taking the road; but all we 
could do was to push forward as fast as possible, 
and try to make up by fast running the time we 
had lost in walking through the swamp. The 
scent was beginning to give out, so that we could 
lay no more false trails, but must reserve all the 
paper we had to get home with. 

It took all the run out of me to see the pack 
so close behind, and I could hardly drag my legs 
up the slope to the house, and began to think 
again of the dreadful consequences of being actu- 
ally caught. Tom and Knock’em, too, were get- 
ting blown, and if there had been any more up- 
hill work, I don’t know what we should have 
done ; but our path led down the hill for some 
distance, and then turned into the main road 
about a mile and a half from home. So we pushed 
on, making as good time as possible, and trying 
not to think of the pack so horribly near, until 
we came to the main road; and then set our 
faces homeward, and encouraged ourselves by 
thinking that this was our last pull. It was as- 
tonishing how long the road (familiar as it was) 
became, and how heavy your feet were when you 
tried to take them, one by one, from the ground. 
But at last we saw the Gymnasium through the 
trees, and in a few minutes more were seated on 
the steps of the hall, taking long breaths and 
wiping our faces, and wondering how soon the 
first of the hounds would be in. If they arrived 
within ten minutes after we got in, they wouid 
win, for ten minutes was the law allowed us at 
the start; while all who came in within half an 
hour of our arrival, were to meet in one of the 
rooms and have a cup of coffee. Half an hour 
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was an uncommonly long time to allow, but then 
the fellows would have to go for their coats be- 
fore they came to the room, and so we made the 
time longer than usual. 

It was just an hour and six minutes from the 
time we started when we pulled up on the steps, 
and the distance we had gone over must have 
been about seven miles. Eight minutes after we 
arrived the first hound came round the corner, 
followed by another, and a third, and stopped at 
the steps; and then the race was over, and the 
hounds had won. How jolly we all felt, even 
though we hares had been beaten by two min- 
utes ; and how the fellows kept coming up, one 
after another, and asking who was in first, and 
what time had been made! And then, when the 
coffee -and crackers were going round, what a 
jolly time we had talking over the run; how, 
when the trail was lost in one of the doublings 
through the underbrush, little Mons had been the 
first to find it, and how he kept the lead fora 
long time ; and how Wilby had sprained his foot, 
and could hardly hobble along, and yet managed 
to keep up, and come in with the others; and 
how the Firefly had got stuck in a swamp, and 
had to be pulled out! 

O, it was great to feel the rest come creeping 
up your legs, and think that all the work was 
over, and remember how you felt while you were 
in the midst of it. And then, after we had 
drunk each other’s health in the coffee, we Jet 
out our voices in some good, hearty school songs, 
and made the old building ring with a noise it 
hadn’t heard for a long time. And so we sepa- 
rated, and went to our rooms, thinking what a 
jolly place school was, any way, and “ Hare and 
Hounds” wasn’t a bad thing after all. 





A CHAIN OF STORIES. 


BY F. JOHNSON. 


THE BADGER’S STORY. 


No sooner had the Fox concluded his story 
than the Magpie opened her bill again and be- 
gan: “ Let me now tell you my story. My late 
lamented grandmother lived in an old, old apple- 
tree, and laid ” — 

“Why, Magpie,” said the Fox, “if you please, 
we will now let the Badger tell his story; he 
should precede you inasmuch as he is older than 
you; for I do not believe that many summers 
have passed over your head.” 


“ Ah,” replied the Magpie, “by the time the 
Badger will be through with his story, I may 
have forgotten mine. I do not believe that the 
old gentleman, who leaves his dark kennel 
scarcely once or twice a year, can tell us any- 
thing interesting. He is, moreover, said to be 
asleep most of the time; and I, for one, don’t 
want his dreams.” 

“That makes no difference,” said the Fox; 
“in his kennel he has time enough to invent sto- 
ries if he himself should not have passed through 
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any adventures. 
bor.” 

The Badger then began as follows : “ One day 
in autumn, I had just fetched a nice supply of 
grapes and apples, and then lain down in my 
kennel, when I noticed that some one was bur- 
rowing in the ground close to fhe. I listened 
to the sound with no little uneasiness, when 
the burrowing animal suddenly broke into my 
kennel, and I saw that it was a mole. ‘ What 
are you doing here?’ I said to him. ‘ Why,’ 
said the Mole, ‘let me tell you a piece of news. 
When I was burrowing a while ago in the 
ground, and had just got far enough down, I 
suddenly heard loud sobs and cries. “ Ah, how 
unhappy we are,” said a child’s voice; “if we 
do not find an outlet from the forest, we are lost.” 
—“ Come,” said another child, a boy, “ we will try 
again.” —“I cannot walk any further,” said the 
girl; “let us stay here overnight.” On hearing 
this, I raise¢ my head very cautiously out of my 
hole, and saw two very pretty children sitting 
under a tree at no great distance from me. I 
then thought I had better inform you of what I 
had heard and seen; perhaps you may be able to 
help them.’ — ‘ Mole,’ suid I, ‘I am willing enough 
to do so; but you know that it is repugnant to 
me to appear before men; however, I will see 
what I can do for the unfortunate children.’ 
After nightfall I slipped out of my kennel, and 
softly crept up to the tree. The two children 
had fallen asleep, but I saw very well that they 
would die of hunger if they did not get something 
to eat. So I hastened back to my kennel, fetched 
some grapes and apples, and laid them down be- 
fore the children. 

“On the following morning I watched the chil- 
dren from a hiding-place close by, underneath an 
excavated rock. The children were greatly sur- 
prised when they awoke and saw the fruits lying 
before them. ‘I wonder who brought us these 
grapes and apples, exclaimed the boy. ‘I do 
not know,’ said his sister. ‘Ah, I would he who 
brought them to us had awakened us and led us 
out of the forest.’ And then she burst again 
into tears. ‘ Never mind, sissy,’ said the boy ; 
‘let us eat now, and then we will try again if we 
cannot find an outlet.’ 

“ They ate, and took with them what was left. 
But in the evening they returned still sadder than 
before. ‘It is all in vain, said the boy; ‘we 
must perish here; we cannot find the road’— ‘ Is 
not this the same place,’ said his sister, ‘ where 
we slept last night, and found the grapes and ap- 
ples in the morning ?’ —‘ I believe it is,’ replied 
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her brother. ‘ Well, perhaps the man who 
brought us the fruits may return, and I am sure 
he will then take us with him. Try to be as 
wide awake as possible to-night.’ They then lay 
down under the same tree, but, as they were very 
tired, they straightway fell fast asleep. 

“Thereupon I hastened by many intricate paths 
with which I was familiar, over rocks and through 
ravines, out of the forest to a vineyard where the 
grapes were just ripe. I crept at first very cau- 
tiously around it; for I knew that the owner had 
a watchman there. When I saw the watchman 
at the other end of the vineyard, I broke off the 
grapes, and was about to leave with them, when 
my eyes suddenly fell on a small basket in which 
the watchman kept his bread. I quickly dropped 
the grapes into it, and, after having appeased my 
own hunger, I hastened away with the basket, 
and placed it before the sleeping children. 


“ Early in the morning I returned to my hid- 


ing-place under the rock. When the little ones 
awoke, the basket was the first thing on which 
their eyes fell. ‘O Charlie,’ said the litle girl, 
‘the man was here again, and we did not see him! 
Let us see what he brought us this time.’ She 
opened the basket, and saw the grapes, and a 
large piece of bread underneath. ‘ Why,’ she 
said, ‘ this is some of our bread, and the basket is 
our basket in which I so often took old Caspar’s 
supper to the vineyard. I wonder who it is that 
always brings us food, and yet does not want to 
take us with him.’ She looked at the basket, 
aud wept bitterly. ‘But let us eat, Charlie,’ she 
continued, ‘and then we will set out once more ; 
perhaps we may find an outlet. I will leave the 
basket here,’ she said, ‘that we may recognize 
the place in case we should have to return here 
once more.’ 

“ They ate and hastened again into the thicket. 
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But a few hours afterward they came back. They 
despaired of finding a path leading out of the 
forest, and, as they were very tired, sat down in 
the grass. ‘ Say, sissy,’ said Charlie, ‘it is no 
use wandering about any more. I will build a 
small cabin that we may at least not get wet 
when it rains.’ Fortunately he had a knife in his 
pocket. He then commenced cutting props out 
of thin poles; he fixed them in the ground, and 
his sister helped him to cover them with branches, 
and in their joy at the success of their toil, they 
quite forgot their grief. In the evening they ate 
the last piece of their bread, and said, ‘ We will 
be sure to be wide awake to-night.’ But in a 
few minutes their weary eyes closed, and they 
were soon as fast asleep as on the preceding 
nights. I then hastened with the basket to the 
vineyard, and concealed myself behind a low 
stone-wall. 


“*T wish } knew who stole my basket last 
night, said old Caspar to himself. 
obliged to lay my bread on the ground. 
night I am going to keep a sharp lookout.’ 

“So saying, he went to the other end of the 
vineyard, and thereby enabled me to creep up to 


‘i am now 
But to- 


the vines. I quickly bit off a few grapes, put 
them into the basket, and added to them one of 
Caspar’s large pieces of bread. I then returned 
into the forest, and put the basket before the cabin 
of the children. 

“When I had reéntered my kennel, my black 
neighbor, the Mole, paid me another visit. ‘ Badger, 
said he to me, ‘don’t you know yet how to lead 
the children out of the forest?’ —‘I don’t,’ said 
I, ‘for it is contrary to my nature to show myself 
before any human beings. I know you do not 
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like to do so either.’ —‘ Well,’ replied the Mole. 
‘I believe you would better consult Hoparo, 
‘Hoparo? Who is Hoparo?’ —*‘ Why,’ said the 
Mole, ‘ you have been a long while in your kennel 
here, and do not know yet who Hoparo is? Did 
you not notice every now and then that the earth 
quaked? It is old Hoparo who does that. He 
has a huge pillar in his large hall, and whenever 
he shakes it, the whole earth trembles.’ — ‘ I be- 
lieve my grandmother once told me something 
about him in my childhood, I replied; ‘ yes, I 
know for certain that she did. But where am 
I to find him?’ I went on to ask. ‘QO, all you 
have to do is to go to the end of your kennel,’ 
replied the Mole, ‘and you will then be certain 
to find the way.’ I followed his advice, and ad- 
vanced, and advanced, and, strange to say, my 
kennel seemed to be perfectly endless. I was 
greatly surprised at its wonderful extent; for I 
was born in it, and had lived there for ten long 
years, so that I was familiar with its every nook, 
and every inch of ground in it. What did it 
mean? But I pressed on; the passage led me 
now up hill, now down hill, and then it was per- 
fectly level ; at length I saw a strange light, and, 
when the long hole was at an end, I stood on the 
brink of a deep gorge —a sort of wild vault with 
an arched ceiling, aud on this ceiling hung an 
encrmous lamp whose light shed a weird lustre 
over the whole scene. ‘The ground was a green 
meadow, dotted with small mounds, and furrowed 
with broad ditches. The ceiling was supported 
in the middle by an enormous pillar; close to 
the piller sat an old man, and his children were 
playing around him. But what sort of figures, 
do you think, they were? Little fellows who 
changed their form every moment! Now they 
were little monkeys, turning merry somersaults ; 
now birds and foxes, engaged in a ludicrous 
sham fight ; now serpents, now assuming the huge 
proportions of gigantic elephants. 

I had stood there, wondering and almost 
frightened, but a very short time, when a turkey, 
gobbling very noisily, caught sight of me. He 
quickly transformed himself into a badger, and 
hastened to me. ‘ Brother Badger,’ he suid to 
me kindly, ‘what do you want? I know that 
something of importance must have brought you 
here.” I then told him all about the children, 
and asked his advice in regard to the best way 
of getting them out of the forest. ‘ Wait a 
moment,’ he said; ‘I will speak to my father 
Hoparo about it.’ He then went to the old man 
near the pillar, and returned a few moments af- 
terward. ‘ My, father, he said, ‘will lead them 
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put of the forest ; he wants you to be close to 
the children to-morrow morning. Now you may 
go, or, if you prefer, stay here.’ 

“Curiosity impelled me to remain. The bad- 
ger became a turkey again, and returned to his 
brothers. He strutted up and down among them 
with a very grave face, flapped his wings, and 
spread out his tai'; he then gobbled again, and 
the others seemed to listen to him very atten- 
tively. I softly crept up to them and said, 
‘ Brother Turkey, what are you doing?’ —‘O, 
he replied, ‘I am giving my brothers a lesson in 
dancing and good manners.’ But as he said so, 
he could not refrain from laughing, and he and 
his brothers transformed themselves into deer and 
dogs; the dogs tried to catch the deer, and all of 
them jumped merrily and noisily across the 
ditches. There was a loud burst of laughter 
whenever one of the dogs fell into the water. 

“ After looking on for some time, I set out on 
my way back to my kennel. I was greatly sur- 
prised to find that I reached it after making only 
a few steps. I then lay down to sleep. 

“Early next morning I crept close up to the 
children ; they were yet asleep. Before long a 
nightingale commenced singing. I was surprised 
to hear a nightingale, as it was already late in 
autumn. The nightingale sat down close to the 
children, but they did not awake. The nightin- 
gale then skipped on the ground and transformed 
itself into a very small dog, barking very loudly. 
The children awoke now, and looked around in 
confusion. But when their eyes fell on the dog, 
the little girl exclaimed, ‘Ah, that is our dog 
Hector !— Hector! Hector!’ The little dog 
jumped up to her, and she caressed it tearfully. 
He now led the way at a brisk run; the boy and 
his sister took up the basket and followed their 
little guide. They walked along the path so 
well known to me, through dense bushes and over 
several rocks ; I stealthily followed them all the 
time until they reached the edge of the forest. 
Ai length they emerged from the thicket. In 
the distance were to be seen many persons sent 
out by the afflicted parents in search of their 
missing children. Old Caspar was the first to 
catch sight of them. He ran to meet them as 
fast as his legs would carry him, and took both 
of them in his arms. ‘ Ah, your parents have 
grieved so much since you disappeared,’ he said ; 
‘they will be overjoyed to get you back! But 
what is this?’ he continued, laughing, to the little 
girl. ‘I am sure you are the thief that stole 
my basket and my bread!’ The children now 
told him what had happened to them, — that they 
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had lost their way in the forest, that somebody 
had always brought them grapes in the night- 
time, and that Hector had come to them to-day, 
and led them out of the forest. Old Caspar said 
that story was hard to believe, and he looked 
about in all directions, but he could not see the 
little dog anywhere. At this moment the parents 
of the children, who had seen them from afar, 
made their appearance, and welcomed the lost 
ones with tearful tenderness. 

“ However, I did not see much of this touch- 
ing scene, for, what do you think happened to me? 
Ail of a sudden a very strange sensation filled 
me: it seemed to me as though the earth opened, 
and I looked down again into the gorge, and on 
the meadow where the big turkey was still strut- 
ting up and down in the midst of his laughing 
brothers. One of them — it was a monkey — 
looked up to me with a savage grin, picked up a 
large, heavy stone, and threw it into the ditch, so 


that the spray of the water wetted my face. At 
this moment I awoke, for I had really been asleep 
and dreamed a very long dream. All the visions 
which my imagination had conjured up vanished 
immediately ; I looked about, and discovered that 
a stone which had been very loose in the upper 
part of my kennel for some time past had fallen 
down and crushed one of my grapes, the juice of 
which had bespattered my nose. 
“ That is my story,” said the Badger. 


THE MAGPIE’S STORY. 


The Magpie had been waiting already a long 
time for the conclusion of the Badger’s story. No 
sooner had he uttered his last word, than she 
cleared her throat, and began as follows: “My 
late lamented grandmother, as I said before, lived 
in an old, old apple-tree, and laid every day an 


egg. Well, when she, therefore, laid one egg 
to-day, and another to-morrow, there were two 
eggs; and when she added to them a third 
egg” — 

“ Magpie,” interrupted the Fox, “the begin- 
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ning of your story is rather long-winded ; it 
seems to me vou should not be so very ver- 
bose.” 

“ Very well,” said the Magpie, “I will try to 
be brief. Well, then, my late lamented grand- 
mother, who had her nest in an old apple-tree, 
laid three eggs in it, and sat and sat on them un- 
til all three of them were hatched. Well, chen, 
one day three tiny magpies made their appear- 
ance ; they looked precisely alike, —I tell you 
the truth, — they looked alike from head to foot, 
and, strange to say, they could talk very glibly 
already on the second day after their birth” — 

“Very well, Magpie,” interrupted the Fox, 
“and one of these tiny magpies that learned to 
talk so soon, probably likewise hatched eggs on 
the same apple-tree as soon as she was grown up, 
and you no doubt were one of her young, and 
possessed all the virtues of your mamma and 
grandmamma.” 

« Just so, Fox, just so; pray let me proceed.” 
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“ Magpie,” said the Fox, “you see the Stork 
has already grown tired of your story (whose 
end we shall never live to hear), and gone to 
catch frogs. I know you passed a year in the 
city, where they loosed your tongue,— an oper- 
ation which, it seems to me, was entirely unnec- 
essary, — and where you learned the human 
language. You must have certainly heard in 
yeur cage, in the winter-time, many an interest- 
ing story, which you might now relate to us.” 

“ Of course I did hear many interesting sto- 
ries at that time,” screamed the Magpie; “I 
know them all by heart, but you are so uncivil 
that you shall not hear them.” It was in vain 
to urge her, and so they parted company. The 
Fox and Badger returned to their kennels ; the 
Stork flew toward the church-steeple, and the 
Magpie toward the old, old apple-tree of her late 
lamented grandmother, very much vexed at hav- 
ing been prevented from telling the interesting 
story of her life. 





EFFIE AND HER THOUGHTS. 


BY LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A HAPPY vacation - time it was with Uncle 
George. How he skated with them, how he 
coasted with them! And what alligator stories 
he told, and what pleasant pictures he gave of 
Mrs. Ashley and Annie sitting on the broad shady 
veranda, looking off over the river, while “we 
are going about shivering with chattering teeth 
and blue noses,” he wouid end off with. 

Efiie, however, did not mind blue noses or cold 
feet, the Christmas holidays were so merry. But 
all things must come to an end; Christmas comes 
but once a year! Uncle George went back to 
New York, and school began again ; and then 
there came troubles, and all the course of events 
was changed. 

“OQ dear!” exclaimed Effie, “why cannot 
things go on smoothly aud happily always in one 
way !” 

Mrs. Lee fell upon the door-step one day. Her 
foot slipped, it was supposed, upon a bit of orange- 
peel that was found lying there, and she sprained 
her ankle badly, and hurt her wrist in her fall. 
So for many days she was shut up in her room, 
in great suffering, and the house had to be kept 
very quiet, and Alice had very little time to give 
to Effie and Gertrude. 


Effie now did her best to move about noise- 
lessly in the house, and managed to carry cups 
and tumblers up and down without many smashes, 
and when Mrs. Lee was well enough went into 
her room with Gertrude, to help keep things in 
order; to water her plants in the dressing-room, 
or bring her what she wanted. One day Mrs. 
Lee overheard a dispute between Effie and Ger- 
trude in the dressing-room. 

“QO no, Effie, you must not put that coal-dust 
on the heliotrope!” she was exclaiming, with 
more than usual energy ; “ you will kill it.” 

“ Gertrude, I know as well as you,” answered 
Effie. “I have seen Jonas put ashes on the 
plants, many and many a time, with my own 
eyes. I am very surc about it.” 

“It must have been the paths, you are think- 
ing of,” persisted Gertrude; “he uses coal-ashes 
under the gravel ” — 

“TI am very sure, for I saw it myself,” began 
Effie again, when Mrs. Lee summoned tliem both 
in. 

“O, mamma!” began Gertrude. 

“O, Mrs. Lee!” exclaimed Effie, “ didn’t you 
tell Jonas to put ashes on that plant ” — 

“ Not coal-ashes,” said Mrs. Lee, looking with 
dismay at the pan of ashes in Effie’s hands, that 
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she had just scraped out from under the grate; 
“he put some wood-ashes once round a rose- 
bush, but that panful of cinders would kill my 
poor heliotrope !” 

It was one of Effie’s “very sures.” 

The snow now for a while put a stop to the 
skating. There were great snow-banks bebind 
the house, and Arthur Lee and his friends had 
famous works over a splendid snow cave, and did 
not disdain the help of the girls in their under- 
taking. 

Effie was now, much to her own surprise, on 
very friendly terms with Arthur. For the first 
week or two she had thought him “horrid,” and 
had imparted her feelings to Susie Parsons, who, 
however, felt herself bound to defend Arthur, be- 
cause her brother Sam was always of the same 
party, and his behavior was much the same. 

One day, early in Effie’s stay at the Lees’, be- 
fore they had left off their games of croquet, 
Arthur and a set of his friends made their regu- 
lar tramp across the croquet ground, and there 
were the usual exclamations of distress from the 
girls. The boys made some answer; but as Ar- 
thur passed Effie, she felt quite sure he exclaimed, 
“ Coal-heaver!” Was it possible ho was recall- 
ing the old scene of disgrace, that seemed now 


to have taken place so long ago? 
Arthur!” said one of the boys; and the excla- 
mation made Effie think the more that he had 


“For shame, 


some meaning in what he had said. She turned 
round, to find Miss Alice behind her, who gave 
her a quick glance, and followed Arthur. The 
other girls had heard nothing of it; so, not feei- 
ing quite sure whether she ought to be angry or 
not, she went on with the game; but she was 
much disturbed, and decided Arthur was more 
hateful than ever. Sho was surprised then in 
the evening, when Arthur came up to her after 
tea, and in an awkward manner, fumbling with 
his dog-eared Latin Grammar, said, “ I’m sorry 
about this afternoon, Effie; I did not mein any- 
thing; you know I was only chatfing ; I guess 
youd better forget about it”—and he then 
plunged out of the room, before Effic had time 
to say anything. 

“That's Mixs Alice’s work,” thought Effic af- 
terward; “she heard it all, and went to speak 
to him. But I don’t like him any better for re- 
minding me of those dreadful old times.” 

But afterward Arthur took such pains to 
make amends for ‘his rude speech, that Effic 
could not help forgetting it. He actually lifted 
down her coat for her from a high peg, once ; 
and more than once helped her and Gertrude up 
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the slope with their sleds, when they were very 
tired. And when she talked of it afterward with 
Alice, she said, “I’m not sure but I’m glad that 
he did once remind me how ashamed I am of 
those careless days of mine, —that was before I 
was eleven years old.” 

She was still much afraid of Arthur. Her fa- 
vorite “* I don’t care ” slipped out now and then ; 
but a certain grunt of Arthur’s that followed 
some of her “I don’t cares” and “I am very 
sures,” almost terrified her from using them. 

The snow cave turned out a great success, 
and brought the girls and boys together. It was 
more than a cave,—it was a fort, with walls 
built of snow blocks, made by mixing the snow 
and water, and 
* bricks.” 


them to freeze into 
Effie and Gertrude toiled upon this 
work,-— Effie more than Gertrude, for she did not 
mind the cold; but Gertrude was all the time 
running into the house to warm up, and did not 
enjoy the feasts of snow sherbet that took piace 
within the fort. But Effie got quite into the 
boys’ ways, picked up their slang, and came into 
the house with a slam, just before tea, as they 
did. Alice was too busy to notice this. 

Effie woke up one night to hear Gertrule 
coming back into her room. She looked in upon 
her, and found her all wrapped up in cloaks and 
shawls. “Why, Gertrude! where have you been 
in the middle of the night?” 

“Tt is only a little after eleven,” answered 
Gertrude, “the entry lamp is not out. I suddenly 
remembered we had left the red and blue china 
bowl in the snow fort, and I was afraid it would 
freeze up and break.” 

“That lovely Chinese china bowl!” exclaimed 
Effie, “with the Chinamen and pigtails on it! 
And I took it out, and promised to bring it in!” 

“Tt was just outside the door, and it is begin- 
ning to snow, so it is lucky I thought of it,” said 
Gertrude, getting into her bed shivering. 

« O, Gertrude, you are so good !” exclaimed Ef- 
fie; “ you hate to go out in the cold, and I never 
thought of the pretty bowl again; and it would 
have been cracked to pieces. I was ‘ very sure’ 
that I would remember to bring it in.” 

“Perhaps in time,” thought Effie to herself, 
“if I am with Gertrude long enough, I shall 
learn to be more conscient”— She went to 
sleep before she had finished the long word “ con- 
scientious.” 

It was not many days after that Effie stood by 
Gertrude, teasing her to go out and coast. Ger- 
trude was in an arm-chair in front of the fire, 
with a book in her hand, and did not want to stir. 


leaving 
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“You must come out,” Effie urged. “It isa 
splendid afternoon ; come and get the Leonards 
to bring their sleds, and we will have some fun 
coasting. And on the way we can see the boys 
go down the side-hill to the pond. They are to 
have three double-runners, and it will be jolly 
to see them.” 

Gertrude cid not want to go; she gave one 
appealing glance to the fire. “I shall freeze, I 
know,” she answered. 

“ You'll go so fast you won’t have time,” urged 
Alice, and she prevailed upon Gertrude at last to 
go. They took their sleds with them, and Effie 
drew Gertrude a part of the way. 

When they reached what Effie called the 
“ side-hill down to the pond,” they found a gay 
scene. It was a famous place for a coast, over 
an unfrequented road, that led down to the edge 
of the pond ; but there was one dangerous spot, 
near the beginning of the descent, where the road 
made a sudden curve, and it required some skill 
to keep away from the steep bank on the right. 
For this reason the girls and all small boys had 
been forvidden to coast there; but the older 
school-boys delighted in it, as it wound down a 
long slope, and brought them out on the broad 
smooth ice of the pond, and there was but a 
short hill to climb on their return with their 
sleds. 

“Do see Sam Parsons!” exclaimed Effie, as 
they stood at the top of the hill; “he has gone 
all the way across the pond. It must be splen- 
did fun! And Arthur says that there is no dan- 
ger at all, and that you and I might go perfectly 
well on my sled. He didn’t seem to want to 
take me on his double-runner ! ” 

“QO, I should think not!” said Gertrude, “ with 
all this troop of boys.” 

“There are no boys here now,” said Effie; 
“ they are all down at the foot of the hill. Sup- 
pose we try. I know exactly how to do it. You 
have only to steer off by the willow stump, and 
make a wide cireumbendibus, and all the rest of 
the way is perfectly safe.” 

“But you know mamma and Alice don’t like 
to have us coast here,” urged Gertrude. 

“They neither of them have ever said a word 
to me about it,” said Effie. 

“They never have to me,” said Gertrude; 
“but that is because it never entered their heads 
we should think of going, and I don’t think Ar- 
thur would call it safe for us all alone.” 

“O come, don’t stand shivering there,” said 
Effie, settling herself on her sled; “it will set 
you all of a glow, if you will only come. Tl 
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tell you what they make me think of when I see 
the boys go, —it seems like the fox that went 
so fast that the wind whistled through his tail ! 
I mean to go, anyhow.” 

“Ono, you must not go alone,” said Gertrude ; 
“ you are too light. Wait for Arthur, or some- 
body, to come to steady you.” 

“Arthur or ‘somebody’ will stop me,” said 
Effie, “if I wait any longer ; so, here goes.” 

Gertrude, terrified at Effie’s going alone, flung 
herself on the sled behind her. But Effie found 
the hill far steeper than she was prepared for, 
and they were launched off sooner than she ex- 
pected. With a sudden rush they went straight 
down the hill, so quickly, that Effie quite forgot 
to steer to the left, — quite forgot her presence 
of mind, indeed. Instead of turning at the wil- 
low-stump, her light sled kept on over the edge 
of the steep precipice, and, dizzy with terror, she 
closed her eyes, as she heard voices from the hill 
crying, “Are those girls mad! Can nothing 
stop them ?” 

A clump of bushes did stay them as they 
passed, and Effie and Gertrude were flung off 
with violence from the sled, which went bound- 
ing on down the slippery slope. 

Effie found herself scrambling in the snow, 
but looked up to see Arthur lifting Gertrude in 
his arms, pale and unconscious. 

“Ts Gertrude hurt!” exclaimed Effie, as she 
started up. 

Gertrude lifted her head a little, to answer 
“No, I believe not!” but she fell back again 
upon Arthur’s shoulder. Effie had been thrown 
into the deep snow, and was not hurt, only trem- 
bling with terror and anxiety; but Gertrude had 
struck against the ice-covered rock, and Arthur 
was obliged to take her home in his arms. Some 
one else took up Effie, who, at first, wanted to 
resist ; but her head was quite dizzy, and she 
was not sorry to be borne home as quickly as 
Gertrude. “I did it, I did it,’ she kept saying 
to herself as she went, that she might have the 
confession ready on her lips, when she should 
meet Gertrude’s mother and Alice. But there 
was too much anxiety, on reaching home, for any 
questionings or explanations. It was soon found 
that Effie was not hurt; but the doctor was sum- 
moned directly, for Gertrude was now uncon- 
scious, and Mrs. Lee and Alice were busy watch- 
ing over her. It was not till the doctor was 
gone, that Alice went to find Effie, whom she 
had not seen for some minutes. 

“My poor child, where are you?” she ex- 
claimed, as she came upon Effie in her room. 
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“Miss Alice,” said Effie, with pale face and 
wide-open eyes, “I am going to pack up; I think 
I must go!” 

“Go where?” asked Alice. 

“I must go to Aunt Katharine’s,” said Effie, 
“T am only a trouble to everybody here. I think 
very likely it was I who left the orange-peel on 
the step, that made Mrs. Lee fall and hurt her 
wrist. And now it is I that have let Gertrude 
be hurt, and be almost killed; and I think I 
must leave the house, and ask Aunt Katharine 
to shut me up.” 

Alice could not but smile at Effie’s earnest- 
ness, yet she felt the seriousness of it. “ My 
poor Effie,” she said, “I think you are almost 
right to talk of going. For mamma is scarcely 
able to do much yet with her hand, and cannot 
walk far, and I must be very busy with Ger- 
trude. But, Fffie, the doctor says that the blow 
upon her head is not a serious one; that her 
faintness and weakness now is from her fright 
and nervousness. And he thinks she has not 
been well for some time, and that she ought to 
be kept very quiet, and should not be allowed to 
stay out in the cold. He says she ought not go 
to school for a long time; she must be enter- 
tained in the house, and amused. Now, Effie, 
there is no one can do this better for Gertrude 
than you can do. Mamma says there is no one 
who has entertained her so much as you have, in 
her sick-room. Will you do this? You will 
have to take care of yourself much of the time, — 
no Gertrude to tell you the hour for school, or 
to bring you home in season; no Alice to warn 
you of the time. Can you do this?” 

“QO, Miss Alice!” said Effie, with glistening 
eyes, “will you let me try?” 

She turned toward the illuminated text. 

“ You mean,” said Alice, “that you would like 
to give this bit of your life to Gertrude ?” 

“QO, I would like to try,” said Effie, quite en- 
couraged. 

It was touching to see the devotion that after 
this Effie showed for Gertrude. It was all hard 
for her, because at school the girls were at first 
inclined to treat her with coldness, for they all 
knew it was she who had drawn Gertrude into 
such great danger. Even Susie Parsons avoided 
her for a while; she was devotedly fond of Ger- 
trude, and she could scarcely bear to look at or 
speak to Effie, the cause of Gertrude’s suffering. 
At home, too, Effie fancied that Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee, and Arthur, treated her differently from be- 
fore. Indeed, she overheard Arthur telling some 
boy that it was not Gertrude who pushed off the 
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sled by getting on so suddenly, — that it was all 
Effie’s fault ; he had seen it all as he was hurry- 
ing up the hill. And Gertrude, too, from her 
illness, had grown irritable, which she never used 
to be. She was really very weak and feeble, 
and this made her sensitive, and she suffered 
from all noises and discomfort. She became 
more and more »xacting, and her calls upon Ef- 
fie were incessant. She wanted to have her talk 
with her, and tell her stories, whenever she was 
in the house; and must have her now smooth 
her pillows, or bring the screen to stand between 
her and the fire, or take it away. 

It was Effie’s untiring patience that at last 
won everybody. Patience had never been one 
of her crowning virtues. And now often an 
angry answer rose to her lips at some of Ger- 
trude’s complaints ; but one look at Gertrude’s 
pale face would recall to her the sad day when 
she lay lifeless in Arthur’s arms, and all through 
her fault; and she would directly turn, and 
make some cheerful, amusing reply, that would 
set Gertrude laughing. Poor, tired Gertrude! 
Every one was willing to do something for her, 
since she had always thought of others more 
than herself. Even papa played cribbage with 
her at twilight, and Arthur backgammon in the 
evening; and Alice sat by her side with her 
water-colors, to color engravings, to amuse her. 
But Effie’s coming from school was what Ger- 
trude longed for most, and her tales of the school- 
girls. 

“ You know I told you about Rosa Leonard’s 
losing her skates?” she began one day. 

“No, I don’t remember; you don’t tell me 
everything,” said Gertrude. 

“QO yes, and Arthur made fun of it,” Effie re- 
plied. 

“He interrupted, that was’ it; and there was 

a burring in my head, and I couldn’t listen,” said 
Gertrude. 
“Then I'll tell it all from the beginning,” said 
Effie. “ You know we all went with the large 
girls for a skate on the pond, day before yester- 
day.” 

“T know all about that,” said Gertrude ; “and 
you didn’t get home till nearly five !” 

“Well, on the way home,” continued Effie, 
“ we sat down a minute by the side of the road 
(above the bridge, you know), to wait for the 
rest to come up, —the Leonards, Susie, and I. 
Now, it seems, after she got home that night in 
bed, Rosa Leonard remembered she had left her 
skates in that very place, and it had begun to snow, 
and she could hardly get to sleep for thinking 
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how the snow was covering and burying them 
up. So yesterday, at recess, Miss Tilden told 
us we might go and look for the skates. And 
we went, and looked, and looked, and poked 
for them with sticks, and couldn’t find them, 
though there was not much of a snow either, 
— not enough to spoil the skating. But that 
very afternoon, yesterday, John Leonard gave 
Rosa a brand-new pair of skates. Was-not that 
good of him ?” 

“ That was splendid,” said Gertrude. 

“ But the funny part is to come,” continued 
Effie. “In the evening Rosa went to put away 
her new skates in the place where she used to 
keep her old ones, thinking how careful she 
would always be of them; and there, if you 
please,shung her old skates on their peg, as natu- 
ral as life!” 

“Who hod put them there?” asked Gertrude. 

“ Why, she had hung them there herself, when 
she came home the first day,’ said Effie ; “ she 
recalled it all afterward. Only, waking up in 
the night, and hearing the snow, she thought how 
dreadful it would be if she had left them, and 
never went and looked to see if she had brought 
them home.” 

“I think it was stupid of her,” said Gertrude. 

“So Arthur says,” said Effie; “ but John has 
told her to keep her new skates, and give the 
others to whom she pleases; and I think she will 
give them to Martha Sykes.” 

A day or two after, Effie came in to Gertrude 
with a mysterious air. “Do you know, Ger- 
trude, I think something remarkable is going to 
happen. There’s been a great deal of talking 
and consulting going on with your mother, and 
Miss Alice, and Mr. Lee. And Miss Alice keeps 
writing letters. I am very sure we shall have 
some exciting news one of these days.” 

“It can’t be good news,” said Gertrude, gloom- 
ily, “ and it can’t be about us. It is one of your 
‘very sures.” 

“ But I think it will be about us,” persisted 
Effie, “ and something agreeable, too ; for I have 
seen Miss Alice look at you in a half question- 
ing way, and yet as if something pleased her.” 

An it was only the day after that Mrs. Lee 
and Alice told to Effie and Gertrude the remark- 
able news. They had heard from Florida that 
it had been decided that Effie’s mother and Annie 
were to return by land, leaving the end of April 
or the beginning of May, and to come on slowly 
with the summer weather, reaching home not 
before the middle of June. 

Now it appeared that Effie’s Uncle George 
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proposed to go on and join them. It was now 
the end of February ; and it was settled that he 
should take Effie with him to meet her mother 
in Florida, and return with them. But further, 
it had been suggested that the voyage would be 
the best thing in the world for Gertrude. She 
would escape the east winds of the spring, and 
would be strengthened by the change. 

Effie clapped her hands as she heard this de- 
lichtful announcement, and exclaimed, “ And 
Miss Alice, Miss Alice! you will go too!” 

“That has been the question,” answered Alice, 
“and mamma has urged it very much, and said 
that she would not trust Gertrude without me. 

sut I do not like to leave mamma, and I cannot 
see what she would do if I were to go; and 
your uncle has discovered that the captain of the 
steamer he wishes to sail in is to take his wife 
and children, and she has agreed to take charge 
of you and Gertrude.” 

“T don’t know that I want to go without you,” 
said Gertrude, tearfully. 

“Mrs. Ashley has written,’ Alice continued, 
“that she wishes very much that Gertrude would 
come. Mrs, Lester is to return by sea ” — 

“Tm glad of that,” interrupted Effie. 

“ And your mother has engaged a woman who 
can take some care of two such giris as you,” 
Alice went on; “and besides, there are two of 
their fellow-travellers who wi'l come on with 
them, whom they have grown very fond of” — 

“ And then there is Uncle George,” again in- 
terrupted Effie. 

“ And there is ‘ Uncle George, ” added Alice; 
“and you are all to come on slowly through Sa- 
vannah and Charleston, along with the strawber- 
ries.” 

“ Just think of that, Gertrude!” exclaimed Ef- 
fie; “strawberries all the way from Florida home, 
— ’most two months of strawberries!” 

Poor Gertrude, to whom everything was now 
an exertion, at last entered into Effie’s enthusias- 
tic delight, and began to think how fine it would 
be to get well, and to travel away from snow- 
storms and winds; and while Mrs. Lee and Alice 
hurried to make them ready to go, Effie sat and 
told her stories by the hour together, — of how 
they should see alligators, and walruses, perhaps 
polar bears, and certainly oranges. Effie was a 
little mixed in her geography, — but surely they 
should see mamma and Annie. 

So Mr. Lee and Alice went on with them to 
New York, and again Effie stayed at Grace 
Lane’s, and again went on board the steamer, — 
but this time to sleep herself in one of the de- 
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lightful little berths. As they left, she remem- 
bered the last words of Miss Alice; how, if it 
had not been for her unselfish care of Gertrude 
these last few weeks, she could not have ventured 
to let her go in this way. 

“QO, Miss Alice, you can call me unselfish!” 
Effie had said. “Every morning, in front of 
that illuminated text (since that time, you know), 
I have asked myself the question, ‘ Am I self- 
ish?’ and every day I have had to remember 
something, O, so mean, in the day before!” 

Alice had not time to answer; but Effie 
thought of her praise, and it helped her, when, 
for a day or two after, she had to cheer 
up Gertrude through her dreary sea- 
sickness. Effie would have liked to stay 
on deck to have watched the waves, and 
the furrow the steamer left behind, or to 
walk up and down with Uncle George, 
or hear him talk with the other passen- 
gers. But instead, she would go down 
to amuse Gertrude with tales of the rest 
of the party, or of the captain’s children, 
or with other stories she made up herself. 

At last, one day her uncle brought 
Gertrude up on deck, with pillows and 
blankets, and made her a comfortable 
place against a coil of ropes, where she 
shouldn’t see the sea, but where she 
could feel the soft air coming from the 
south, so different from the snowy blasts 
of February that they had left behind. 

“ How delicious it is!” Gertrude ex- 
claimed, with more vigor than she had 
shown for some time; “this seems like 
June. O, Effie, are we really going into 
summer! If only we could forget this 
terrible sea, that tosses us about so. Do 
tell me one of your real best stories, to 
make me forget the tossing.” 

So Effie told her the story of 





THE FLYING -FISH’S GIFTS. 


“Once there was a little girl, and she 
was going on a very long, long voyage ” — 

“ What was her name? ” asked Gertrude. 

“QO, Alice, of course,” continued Effie, “and 
she was having such a splendid time, she did not 
care if the ship never stopped. For they weren't 
going anywhere in particular, and they were in 
no hurry to get there, and she was not sea-sick ; 
and she had on board her mother and father, and 
all the uncles and aunts she liked. And there 
were a great many other children on board, and 


they had a great deal of fun; but Alice used to 
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get tired of playing, and then she would go all 
alone to the very back of the ship, by herself, to 
a place that is called the stern” — 

“ Have it the forecastle,” suggested Gertrude. 

“Well, it was the forecastle, then,” Effie went 
on, “and there was only one old toothless sailor 
there. Well, one day she was sitting there alone, 
as usual. It was when they were passing through 
the dominions of the Flying- fish, and a great 
many of them had flapped up on the deck; and 
the children and sailors had seized them, and had 
kept them. But Alice took the one that flapped 
up by her, and said, ‘Go back to your home, 
poor fish.’ 





“ What was her surprise to have him open 
some eyes she had not seen before, with a thank- 
ful expression, and he said, ‘You shall be re- 
warded for this. I will grant you three wishes. 
Strike your forehead three times before wishing, 
with a fish-bone.’ He dropped into the sea as he 
said this, but put his head up again to say, ‘ Wish 
for things of the sea.’ 

“That day they had fish for dinner, and Alice 
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kept one of the fish-bones, and went with it alone 
to the forecastle. She had been thinking what 
she would wish for; so, after tapping her fore- 
head three times with the fish-bone, sho said, 
‘A pearl ring!’ What was her delight to look 
down upon her finger, and see there a ring of 
the most costly pearls. She could hardly sleep 
that night for thinking of it, and of what she 
should wish next. She thought it was such a 
nice plan that she had to strike her head with the 
fish-bone, because then she would have to think 
of what she should wish, and not ask for such 
foolish things as they do in fairy tales. But the 
next day, as she sat at the forecastle, she began 
tapping her forehead with the fish-bone before 
she had quite made up her mind, and out it came, 
— ‘A little green monkey.’ She had coubted 
about this, whether its being green would make 
it enough of the sea; but she looked round, and 
there sat the sweetest green monkey you ever 
saw.” 

“J never saw any,” said Gertrude, plaintively. 

“ Well, this had a curly tail,” continued Effie, 
“and altogether he was very lovely. Alice had 
not told the people about the flying-fish, because 
she didn’t want to be bothered about what she 
would wish. But she had to show the monkey, 
and everybody supposed that the old toothless 
sailor had fished it up somewhere. It immedi- 
ately became a great pet with everybody. The 
next day she sat thinking of what else she 
wanted from the sea, and then she thought of 
Columbus’s bottle ” — 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Gertrude. 

“Why, don’t you remember how Columbus, 
when he thought he should never return home, 
flung into the sea a bottle with a writing on it, 
telling how far he had got, and maybe shouldn’t 
get further. Well, I have been thinking perhaps 
we should meet it in the sea, on our way to 
Florida. And Alice thought the same” — 

“It would be a great contribution to science,” 
put in Uncle George. 

“That's what Alice thought,” continued Effie. 
“And she had no sooner said ‘ Columbus’s bottle,’ 
than she saw by her side the scrubbiest old bottle 
you ever saw. It was of a very old-fashioned 
shape, and was covered all over with barnacles, 
and fresh oysters, and old clams, that had been 
on ever since Columbus’s time ; and inside you 
could see some strange old writing. So she took 
it to some of the gentlemen on board, and there 
were some Spanish gentlemen, and with their 
glasses they could see some queer old Spanish 
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words. Everybody was very much excited, but 
nebody could get out the cork; and they ayreed 
to wait till they came to the shore before they 
broke the bottle, so that more people could see it. 
Well, at last they came to the shore, and the 
Arabs came to help them out with the things ; 
and one took a trunk, and another an umbrella. 
And Alice had to give to one the Columbus bot- 
tle, and to another the green monkey. But, just 
as she stepped on shore herself, she felt an odd 
feeling round her finger, and saw her pearl ring 
was all tumbling to pieces, and the pearls falling 
into the sand, for the gold that they were set in 
was not of the sea. As she stooped she heard a 
scream from one of the Arabs. She found the 
green monkey had bit the one that held him, so 
that he had let go the string, and the green mon- 
key was running off to some distant palm-trees. 
The scream had startled the other Arab, so that 
he let fall the Columbus bottle, and it rolled 
down the bank into the sea again” — 

“So she lost everything that the Flying-fish 
gave her,” said Gertrude. 

“ Yes,” said Effie, “because she 
wished for things belonging to the sea.” 


had not 


So it became quite a game with Effie and 
Gertrude to think what they could ask of the 
Flying-fish, if they came into the Flying-fish’s do- 
minions. And they looked out, too, for Colum- 
bus’s bottle. But they did not find it, neither 
before they reached Savannah, nor after. 

And they forgot it after they began to go up 
the St. John’s River, — a river that you have to 
go up, although you are going down South, 
which you do in a very few rivers, such as the 
Nile, and one or two others. 


I have been trying to tell you Effie’s thoughts 
since she began to think long ago, on the high 
rock ; but there are some of her thoughts I shall 
have to leave you to imagine. If any of you 
have ever been left behind by your mothers, or 
have parted with them for a very little while, 
you can imagine, perhaps, what Effie felt when, 
after passing many landing-places, they came at 
last to the one where they were to meet her 
mother. And far away through a glass she saw 
her on a broad veranda, with Annie, looking 
and watching for them; and not long afterward 
she was in her mother’s arms, and her mamma 
looking well and glad; and Annie was there, 
and Gertrude, and Uncle George, all together 
and happy. 
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THE YOUNG VIRGINIANS. 


BY PORTE CRAYON. 


CHAPTER XII. — Conciuston. 

Time moves with rapid and remorseless steps. 
The season of buoyant health, of thoughtless 
jollity and gallant sports, which our young Vir- 
ginians had so fully enjoyed, was coming to a 
close; and a new era of preparatory life, fraught 
with self denial and responsibilities, was opening 
before them. A transitory, but most momentous 
passage from youth to manhood, filling the minds 
of the parents with regrets and fears, and entered 
upon by the children with confidence and enthu- 
siastic hopes. 

Beverly had grown considerably taller, and his 
face was now a trifle paler and more sedate than 
when we last saw him. He and Frank Belmeade 
had been studying hard to enter the University of 
Virginia in the fall, and the effort had told more 
sensibly on his robust constitution, nourished on 
fresh air and active excitement, than on Frank’s 
apparently delicate nature, more accustomed to 
books and mental effort. 

“ Boys should resolutely accomplish whatever 
they undertake,” said Colonel Moreland, “ whether 
to storm a battery, or master a book.” 

And Beverly set his teeth, and stuck to his 
work, often wishing in his heart that the book 
was a battery. 

“ Boys should never overwork themselves at 
their tasks,” said the tender mamma; “ your 
health will suffer, my son, if you don’t get your 
gun, or your pony, and take an airing.” 

And Beverly would accept the suggestion with 
such zealous good-will, that Cesar often ex- 
claimed, “I declar’ dat boy will kill de pony, 
tryin’ to do a whole day’s ridin’ in half an hour.” 

At the same time the wildest hopes of another 
young dreamer were about to be realized. Davy 
Meeker had so won upon his new friends by his 
amiable traits of character, and his artistic tal- 
ents, that Mr. Moreland had determined to send 
him to Philadelphia, to study in the Academy of 
Fine Arts, with the promise that if he acquitted 
himself creditably there, he should in due time 
have the opportunity of completing his studies in 
the great schools of Europe. Beverly, whose 
natural taste for the beautiful had been stimu- 
lated and cultivated by his associations, and 
whose adventurous spirit was excited by the 
thought of foreign travel, was frequently heard 
to express his discontent at his own stupid pros- 





pects over Latin, Law, and Mathematics, and to 
envy Davy’s more attractive programme, which 
permitted him to range over the world in search 
of the bright and beautiful. 

“ My son,” replied.the Colonel, seriously, “ pa- 
tience and labor are the wings of Genius, in what- 
soever sphere she may essay her flight; you 
may one day understand how many years of 
drudgery, disappointment, and neglect your tal- 
epted young friend will have to undergo ere he 
can hope to win anything like appreciation or 
eminence in his glorious calling. You may then, 
probably, think your law and mathematics light 
in comparison. Now, if I have not read charac- 
ter amiss, Davy Meeker will follow his career 
with that patient and unswerving devotion which 
alone can command success. You would not. 
Moreover, the bold adventurers, who wrested 
this lovely valley from the wild beasts, and still 
more savage Indians, and in their place estab- 
lished a Christian civilization, have had little 
taste or opportunity to cultivate these luxuries of 
art, which only pertain to an old and finished so- 
ciety. The traditions of a people, born and 
reared amid hardships and dangers, favor the de- 
velopment of those qualities which make leaders 
of armies and founders of states, rather than 
successful competitors in the softer, and perhaps 
more attractive fields of literature and the arts. 
And now let me ask you frankly, wouldn’t you 
rather carry a sabre at the head of a cavalry 
regiment, than be the greatest artist in the 
world ?” 

“ Certainly I would, papa, if there was only ‘a 
glorious war, in which I could win battles and 
honors.” 

“Ah, Bevy!” exclaimed Emily, clapping her 
hands with enthusiasm, “ that, I am sure, would 
suit you best; with a tall feather and gold epau- 
lets, like papa’s, on general muster day.” 

“ Or,” continued the Colonel, “ would you not 
prefer to become a distinguished orator, moving 
multitudes by your eloquence, and convincing 
senates by your arguments, — perhaps to win 
some high position in the government of your 
country ?” 

“That would be glorious, too,” said Emily, 
“and Bevy might be a senator, or governor, and 
maybe pre<ident — who knows ?” 

“ No,” said Beverly, “1 must wade through 
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law and politics to arrive at that. I’d rather be 
a soldier, and ‘rush to glory or the grave’ at 
once.” 

“ That I was sure of,” said the Colonel, laugh- 
ing. “ And now, my son, let me advise you, at 
least, to leave the arts to the professors. But I 
must not leave you to suppose that you have 
caught your artistic fancies solely from your 
mother’s flowers and embroidery frames, or from 
the society of your talénted young friends. 
These yearnings for the beautiful belong to you 
by right of inheritance ; as, during my earlier 
days, the study of drawing and music served to 
beguile many an hour of its weariness, and to 
weaken the virility of many an energetic resolve. 
Cesar, take this key, and open my old military 
chest in the garret, and bring me the long box 
and large portfolio you will find there.” 

Cesar obeyed, and presently returned with a 
huge portfolio covered with dust, and a brass- 
bound mahogany-box, that looked like a child’s 
coffin. With curiosity, mingled with astonish- 
ment, Beverly and his sister saw their father 
turn over the yellow-edged sheets, exhibiting, 
amidst a mass of topographical, mechanical, and 
architectural designs, quite a number of prettily 
wrought studies of flowers, avimals, portraits, and 
groups of human figures, all of which were the 
work of his own hands. They were still more 
delighted and surprised when he opened the long 
box, and taking out an old rosin-dusted violin, he 
proceeded to screw up the loose strings, and 
played some simple melodies with an accuracy 
and sweetness which evidenced that he had once 
possessed no mean skill as a musician. The son 
and daughter stood admiring with earnest and 
suffused faces, while the father, carried away by 
recollection, played one air after another, improv- 
ing in quality us his rusty memory was bright- 
ened by exercise. 

“ Why, papa,” exclaimed Beverly, in a tone of 
affectionate reproach, “when you talked so 
knowingly with Mr. Belmeade about the fine 
arts, I supposed you had only been a reader and 
observer, and did not suspect you of possessing 
these handsome accomplishments; and why have 
you been so careful to conceal them from us all 
this while ? ” 

“In the cultivated society where I acquired 
them,” replied the Colonel, “ my efforts were 
scarcely worth exhibiting, and I did not care to 
have them afford you an apology for trifling 
away your time in the same direction. I say 
again, leave the fine arts to the girls and the 
professors.” 
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As this was to be the last summer at home, it 
raust be remembered by some rare adventure 
or merry féte, and the young folks at the Hall 
determined to give a picnic on the banks of the 
Shenandoah. Consequently, on a bright, warm 
morning in July, half a dozen carriages and a 
troop of saddle horses, all loaded with merry 
boys and girls, were seen issuing from the big 
gate at Norbourne. Beverly, with Lucy Bel- 
meade on horseback, cantered gallantly at the 
head of the cortege; while the inevitable Caesar 
and Bill, with the baggage-wagon well loaded 
with baskets and hampers, brought up the rear. 
Beverly’s cheeks were flushed with pleasant ex- 
citement, and he sat his horse as proudly as if he 
were really leading that cavalry regiment ; while 
Lucy Belmeade, with graceful, flowing riding- 
habit, jaunty hat and plumes, and golden ringlets 
tossing in the breeze, was the observed of all 
passers. ; 

As they turned from the turnpike, and swept 
down the Jane which led by Granny Whitlock’s 
cottage, that ancient dame and her granddaugh- 
ter Susie were sitting beneath the morning- 
glories that arched the humble door. The old” 
woman was knitting, and listening with placid 
satisfaction to the child, who was reading from a 
well-worn Bible. In spindling up from childhood 
to girlhood, the little cottager had changed so as 
to be scarcely recognizable. The picturesque 
unconsciousness of her dress and movements, the 
joyous wildness of her countenance, were gone. 
She was now nearly a head taller than the little 
ladies, her compeers, and it would be difficult to 
say how many years more thoughtful and sedate. 
Her nimble legs were now regularly cased in 
shoes and stockings, coarse in make and material, 
to match her high-necked and long-sleeved calico 
dress. Her elfin locks were all combed and 
sleeked, and twisted into an ungraceful knot at 
the back of her head. Her face was thin; and 
her cheeks, with their childish roundness, had 
also lost the rich red glow which used to tint 
them like a well-sunned fruit. In brief, the reg- 
ular features and marvelous black eyes were ‘all 
that remained of our former little woodland 
nymph. Like a domesticated fawn, she seemed 
to have lost more than she had gained by civil- 
ization. Still, she had learned to read quite flu- 
ently, with frequent mispronunciations, and an 
occasional halting to spell long words, and her 
grandmother evidently took both pride and pleas- 
ure in her accomplishment. 

“ As I live!” exclaimed the old woman, “here 
come all the young folks from the Hall, right 
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down past our house. Stand up, Susie, to make 
your best courtesy to them as they ride by, and 
hold up the book, so they may see you can read.” 

Susie stood up dutifully, but dropped the book 
behind her in the chair, and with eyes modestly 
fixed upon the grass at her feet, replied, “ It’s lit- 
tle they care, granny, whether a poor girl like 
me can read or not; and they so fine and gay, 
and full of scholarship.” 

“ Ah!” continued the old woman, “there is 
Master Beverly a-riding with Miss Lucy Bel- 
meade; and they say the old folks have agreed 
that it is to be a maich when he comes home 
from college,—and a mighty handsome young 
couple they are now, hain’t they, Susie ?” 

As the riders galloped past, Susie dutifully 
dropped the courtesy ; and when they were gone, 
she quietly sat down and resumed her book, read- 
ing more rapidly and persistently than before. 

“ There’s nary one of ’em noticed ye,” said the 
old woman, “ except Miss Emmy, bless her sweet 
face! She shuck her hank’cher at us, and bowed 
two or three times, she did. But they’re mighty 
kind to us up at the Hall, and maybe the Lord 
will overlook their pride on account of their 
goodness to the poor.” 

The pleasure party reached the banks of the 
beautiful river while the morning was still fresh ; 
and there turning aside from the highway, they 
dismounted at the house of one of Colonel More- 
land’s tenants, named Armantrout. Their vehi- 
cles and horses were drawn up around his tum- 
ble-down barn, which, if it promised but an 
uncertain shelter in case of a storm, was at least 
a convenient rendezvous, and feeding-place for 
the animals. 

The farmer, delighted with the novelty of so 
many distinguished visitors, threw down his hoe, 
and civilly volunteered to direct them to the 
prettiest spot on the river for their picnic. This 
was a long grassy level, shaded by a grove of 
stately sugar-maples, immediately on the bank of 
the stream, and just opposite a lovely island, 
whose verdant beauties were reflected in the 
smooth and gently flowing waters. Behind, and 
overlooking all, was a romantic limestone cliff, 
crowned with cedars and arbor vites, and richly 
adorned from base to summit with ferns, climb- 
ing vines, and laurels in full blossom. From a 
fissure in this rock spouted a fairy fountain, cool 
and sparkling, which fell into an ample pool, 
moss-bordered and pebble-bottomed ; and thence, 
with a hop, skip, and jump, leaping into the 
adjacent river. 

“ How rural, how delicious, how cool, how ro- 


mantic!” exclaimed the visitors, as they sat down 
on the roots of the trees, reclined on the grass, 
or adventured among the rocks in search of ferns 
and flowers. The civil countryman meanwhile 
had offered his fishing-rods and rifle to the young 
gentlemen, and indicated the best localities for 
fishing or fowling to those who were inclined to 
such amusements. But if the young ladies had 
a mind to dance, Armantrout and his oldest gal, 
Betty, were first-rate fiddlers, and would be glad 
to furnish the music. 

With the day before them, and an unrestrained 
choice of amusements, the company began to dis- 
cuss and arrange their plans for the morning ; 
but they soon found that perfect liberty and an- 
archy are near neighbors. The five or six who 
had undertaken to manage matters soon found 


themselves involved in a heated debate, around 


which the detached groups and wandering couples 
gradually collected, laughing, screeching, and chat- 
tering like a flock of crows in council. Besides 
the noise, there was an anarchy of gay fluttering 
ribbons of rainbow hues, of glistening ringlets of 
all lovely shades, from flaxen blonde to jetty 
black. There were rosy, flushed cheeks and flash- 
ing eyes, lisped opinions emphasized by dainty 
little feet, and gestured impatience by dimpled 
hands, expressed with a passionate grace that 
shamed all studied oratory. 

This rising tempest in a tea-pot was fortunately 
calmed by the magic tones of Betty Armantrout’s 
fiddle. Pleased with the opportunity of exhibit- 
ing their accomplishment, father and daughter 
had tuned up their instruments without delay, 
and, leaning against a large maple, led off with 
one of their merriest airs. In an instant every 
voice was hushed, and every face brightened. 
With a glance, a sign, or a whispered word, the 
excited parliament broke up into smiling couples, 
and stood ranged in orderly cotillons upon the 
shaded lawn. Betty Armantrout sang out, “ Sa- 
lute your partners and chain round,” and away 
they went as merrily as if there had never been 
a difference of opinion on the subject. - But 
however well it may have suited the barefooted 
nymphs of the classic ages, or the beclogged 
swains of rural England, dancing on the grass 
is not quite the thing for French slippers and 
modern figures. So after the first set it was 
proposed to adjourn to the barn. 

The spirit of order being now completely in 
the ascendant, the dancers formed in procession, 
an@, led by the musicians, marched to their new 
Hall with cadenced steps, singing in full chorus, 
in unison with the fiddles. If not over smooth, 




















































the barn floor was wide and springy, and there 
the dance was renewed with a good-will. All 
uncuitivated and inartistic, yet the music of the 
Armantrouts wus really exhilarating, and few 
could listen to it without feeling an irresistible 
desire to dance. 

The young people kept up their improvised 
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ball until high noon, when fatigue and sharpened 
appetites suggested a retreat to their green-car- 
peted parlors. There they found the refresh- 
ments already spread under Cesar’s superintend- 
ence. This was no sugar-cake and candy lunch, 
but a good substantial provision of ham-sand- 
wiches, broiled chickens, boiled eggs, biscuits, and 
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Armantrout. 


cheese, with the enrichment of fresh butter and 
milk at will from the farmer’s dairy. 

With merry hearts and young appetites the 
woodland meal was duly enjoyed, and after re- 
fection the company again broke up into groups, 
or confidential couples, seating themselves in 


shady nooks, or wandering up and down the 
banks of the pleasant river. Several parties 
concluded to try their hands at fishing; but as 
the fortunate hours were past, and the Shenan- 
doah is at best but poorly stocked with game- 
fish, their success was by no means encouraging. 
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Bill, with that especial love for this lazy sport 
which is inherent in his race, had been trying his 
luck for several hours, patiently standing knee- 
deep in the water, and watching every bob of his 
cork with an anxiety that was ludicrous. Pres- 
ently, to everybody’s surprise, and his own ex- 
ceeding delight, he hooked up a large eel. Dis- 
trusting the strength of his tackle, he dropped 
his rod, and, seizing the prize with both hands, 
endeavored to run ashore with him. But the 
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eel was a vigorous and slippery custorker, and 
squirmed so violently, that it seemed very doubt- 
ful whether the captor or the captive would gain 
their point. The grotesque earnestness of the 
negro, and the activity of the eel, excited the in- 
terest of the company on shore, and the con- 
testants were mutually encouraged with shouts of 
laughter and rounds of applause. 

“ Git his tail in ye’re mouth, darkey, and then 
ye can hold him tight,” shouted the countryman. 





This was easier said than donc; but the ex- 
cited fisherman, after many unsuccessful snaps, at 
length succeeded in clinching his teeth upon the 
eel’s tail, and thus triumphantly brought him to 
land. 

At the same time Beverly, accompanied by 
Lucy Belmeade, had strayed away up the stream 
until opposite the head of the island, and there 
finding an old fish-dam, which, in low water, 
served for a bridge, they ventured across, and 
disported themselves upon the clean, pebbly 
beach, which skirted its green-embowered banks. 


As they joyously explored their newly-discovered 
domain, Lucy busied herself in gathering bright- 
colored pebbles, and a store of iridescent muscle- 
shells, to serve as cups for her water -colors ; 
while Beverly skipped flat stones over the smooth 
water to marvelous distances, or clambered up 
the bank to pluck some showy blossom from the 
overhanging jungle. When they got opposite 
the picnic ground, they astonished their less ad- 
venturous companions by calling across to them, 
and tauntingly inviting them to visit thew beau- 
tiful island. 














As they were thus occupied, Lucy nervously 
seized her companion’s arm, and called his atten- 
tion to a strange looking object in the water, 
which seemed to be swimming rapidly toward 
them. He at once perceived that it was a snake, 
whose head, raised some distance out of the water, 
struck him as being of uncommon and frightful 
size. Following his belligerent instincts, he had 
seized 2 stone; but as the monster approached 
he suddenly dropped his missile, exclaiming, 
“ Fourteen times thirty-six, — why, it must be 
forty-two feet long!” Then grasping Lucy’s 
arm, he fled as fast as he could drag her with 
him toward the head of the island. 

“ What is it, Bevy? What can it be?” she 
gasped, quite breathless from terror, and her 
rapid flight. 

“ Run, Lucy, run!” he cried, still urging her 
forward to the crossing. “ Let us gain the main- 
land, and get Armantrout’s gun, — it must be an 
anaconda.” 

Arrived at the fish-dam, our hero dashed reck- 





lessly into the water over his boof-tops, but still 
preserved his gallantry and presence of mind, to 
assist his tottering companion along the wall, so 
that she recross2:d dry-shod indeed, but nearly 
dead with fright. By the time the dismayed fu- 
gitives reached the picnic ground, Beverly beheld 
what filled him with surprise and mortification. 
This was only Bessie Armantrout, who, having 
hastily kicked off her shoes, waded across the 
shallow water to where the monster lay, — had 
assailed and killed it with a twig no bigger than 
a fop’s rattan, her sunbrowned face beaming with 
a broad grin all the while. Seeing the discom- 
fited islanders rejoin the company all flushed and 
breathless, she laughed heartily and lond. “ Well, 
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mister, hit’s no wonder ye was skeered so bad, 
for hit’s the quarest critter 1 ever seed swimmin’ 
in water.” 

With that she took up the game in her hand, 
and, recrossing the stream, laid the defunct dragon 
on the green for the inspection of the company. 
Tt was a stout water-viper, about five feet in 
length, who had caught and attempted to swallow 
a large cat-fish. He had managed with difficulty 


‘to engulf the fish’s head, which, in its struggles, 


had thrust its dorsal fin clear through the marau- 
der’s upper jaw, and just between his eyes. In 
this miserable condition the greedy reptile, un- 
able to get rid of his proposed dinner, had been 
swimming about from shore to rock, and from 
rock to shore, until relieved by a rap from buxom 
Bessie’s switch. 

Beverly was rather glad to hear it suggested 
that the sun was declining, and it was time to 
ride back. “Lucy,” said he, “how I despise 
books; I believe they make one cowardly.” 

“Indeed,” she replied, with a mischievous 
smile, “you shouldn’t say so, Bevy. I am sure I 
thought it was for my sake you ran away, and 
not because you were afraid.” 

“Of course I wasn’t afraid for myself,” he an- 
swered, sharply ; “ but these stupid mathematics 
were the cause of it all. For when it came 
near I guessed its head was about fourteen inches 
long; and I multiplied that by thirty-six, — the 
proportiouvate length of a snake’s body, — which 
would have made it over forty feet long; and 
what would have been the use of throwing 
stones at a snake like that? And then to think 
of that chuckle-headed country girl coolly going 
over and killing my dragon with a switch no big- 
ger than her fiddle-stick, and laughing in my face 
to boot.” 

Lucy laughed until the tears ran down her 
cheeks. “ Now, Bevy, you must admit that Bes- 
sie Armantrout is very amiable and clever in her 
wild way with her music, although she may be 
wanting in mathematical imagination, and scien- 
tific knowledge of natural history.” 

“Tt all comes of too much book-learning, and 
recalls just what papa says about success in war.” 
And Beverly spitefully repeated the couplet, — 

« ¢ While timorous knowledge stands considering, 
Audacious ignorance hath done the deed.’ "’ 

It was on a bright September morning that we 
again meet the Norbourne family assembled on 
the front portico, surrounded with friends and 
neighbors. Some eyes red and swollen with re- 
cent weeping, and the strained and futile attempts 
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at hilarity among some of the juniors, show that 
the occasion is not one of festivity. Beverly 
and Frank were prominent in their smart travel- 
ling costumes, and two well-packed trunks marked 
with their names lay ready on a wheelbarrow in 
front of the gate. The Charlottesville coach 
passed at ten, and it was now half-past nine. 
The Belmeades were there, of course. The Oak- 
enstaffs, and the Meeker children, and even old 
Roughhead stood with hat in hand at the foot of 
the steps. Granny Whitlock was over in person 
with her anticipated Christmas present of yarn 
socks. The household servants mingled freely 
with the company, and respectfully waiting in an 
outer circle stood the ruder farm hands. Rich 
and poor, young and old, white and black, had 
gathered in that morning to offer their sincere 
and spontaneous tribute of friendly feeling and 
sympathy, and none were overlooked or despised. 
Lady Moreland with her own hands wheeled out 
the cushioned arm-chair for Granny Whitlock ; 
and in acknowledging her thoughtful remem- 
brance of her own darling, did not omit some 
kindly inquiries after Susie, who could not be 
persuaded to come over, but preferred to stay at 
home that morning to mind the cottage. The 
proud Colonel also walked down the steps to re- 
turn the salute, and grasp the hard hand of his 
harder neighbor Roughhead, and called Beverly 
down to receive his awkward but kindly good-by. 
The negroes one after another had swept the 
floor with their respectful hats, and grinned their 
parting regrets, — when, hark ! the shrill tan-tar- 
ra of the stage-horn announced that the supreme 
moment had arrived. ‘There was a general and 


hurried repetition of kisses, embraces, and shak- 
ing of hands, when Frank Belmeade broke away 
and started down the avenue at a brisk run, 
crying, “Come on, Beverly; the coach is wait- 
ing.” 

Beverly descended the steps slowly, and at the 
bottom turned and waved a lingering, half-re- 
proachfui salute to Lucy, who was looking over 
the balustrade. She responded by knitting her 
brows and shaking her head; and then, with a 
sudden impulse, she snatched the scissors that 
hung at her mother’s girdle, and clipping off one 
of her shining ringlets, tossed it toward him, ex- 
claiming, “ There, Bevy, there is one almost as 
long as your mathematical monster.” 

Confused and delighted, the young caval‘er 
snatched up the love-lock, and with a last salute 
hurried down the walk after his companion ; and 
then, ho for the University ! 

And the boys are gone, —and with them the 
young, the gay, the brave, and beautiful of that 
day and generation. 


The lively, changeful shadows no longer flicker 
on the wall, the cheerful fire has sunk into a bed 
of desolate gray ashes, and I am still sitting 
alone in the old Hall, oppressed with the sadness 
of leave-taking, — even of those boyish fancies, 
and the companions of my evening dreams. The 
old clock on the landing tells me that the dawn 
of another day is at hand,— the dawning of a 
new era, which promises gloriously for the young 
who are willing to get up early; but for those 
who can cherish only retrospective regrets, it is 
time to go to rest. 





RIGHT IS MIGHT; 


OR, THE TRIAL OF THE DOG LION. 


BY MAUD INGERSOLL. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TRIAL. 

At four o'clock the boys met again in the 
court-yard. Howard Jones, and Horace Rice (the 
boy who was to act as sheriff), were now added 
to their number. They were very busy for half 
an hour bringing chairs for their audience ; pens, 
ink, and paper for the judge, attorneys, and clerk ; 
and arranging vases of flowers for the several 
tables. Mr. Raymond’s house stood facing the 


south ; the front-door was upon the east side, and 
opened upon the grounds where the boys had ar- 
ranged their court-room. To a person standing 
in the doorway, the court-reom presented a very 
interesting and business-like appearance. ‘The 
judge’s stand, upon the opposite side of the 
grounds, between the two elm - trees, whose 
branches nearly met overhead, — set off by the 
light maple-wood arm-chair, and little table cov- 
ered with papers, and ornamented with the vase 
of beautiful bright flowers, — formed a pretty 
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background to the picture ; then below, upon the 
grass, the seat for the jury, the witness stand, 
and the other little tables, for the accommodation 
of the clerk and the two attorneys, arranged as 
I have told you; and on these tables, too, vases 
of flowers, writing materials, and other papers 
scattered about; then the white box for the 
prisoner, with its myrtle border, about half-way 
between the doorway and the judge’s stand, and 
near the centre of the grounds. Back of all 
these the boys had arranged the chairs for their 
audience, in a half-circle; and placed in such a 
way, that the first chair upon either end nearly 
met the witness stand upon the one side, and the 
jury’s bench upon the other,— leaving a little 
space between these and the chairs, so that per- 
sons could pass to and from the centre of the 
court-yard without disturbance. Back of these 
they placed others in the same way, until their 
stock of chairs was exhausted. At half-past four 
his honor, the judge, arrived, and the boys ad- 
journed to Mr. Raymond’s parlor. 

Tom Hatherway was a tall, square-built fellow, 
about fifieen years old, although he would have 
passed very well at any time for a lad of sixteen 
or seventeen. He had dressed himself for the 
occasion in a suit of black belonging to his fa- 
ther, and I can assure you he looked both an- 
cient and dignified beside the other boys; espe- 
cially after he adjusted his goggles. The prisoner 
was with them, of course quite ignorant of the 
fact that he was the cause of a!l this commotion. 

Tom’s first inquiry was, “ How are we to tell 
whether the prisoner pleads guilty, or not 
guilty ?” 

“T will tell you,” said Fred. “If he springs 
to his feet when his name is called, and looks 
Harry in the face like an honest dog, he pleads 
not guilty ; but if he raises his eyes sleepily, and 
remaias motionless, he says he is guilty.” 

“ Why, then, if the dog lies still, the whole 
thing will be up,” said Tom. 

“Yes.” 

* And you will call it that he is proved guilty, 
just the same as if he had been tried ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ And I,” said Will, “ request that our sheriff 
reminds him of his duty with the end of that lit- 
tle stick he carries, if he seems forgettul of the 
same. I’m not going to lose all the fun that way, 
I can tell you.” 

All the boys laughed. It was now ten min- 
utes of five, and they thonght they had better 
return to the court-yard and take their places. 
The jury were already there. Tom led the way, 
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followed by Will, Fred, and Harry. Just as 
Fred was leaving the room, he turned to Horace, 
and speaking in a loud voice, said, “ You won’t 
touch Lion when Harry calls his name, will 
you?” 

“ No, ’pon my honor,” was the reply. 

The yard had been filling fast since they left 
it. A good many of the school-boys had arrived, 
and quite a number of little girls ; several of the 
boys’ mothers and aunts and cousins besides. 
In all, I think there could not have been less 
than forty or fifty persons present. Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond occupied two of the front seats, 
and the Rev. Mr. Clifford another. The clock 
struck five, and still the prisoner did not make 
his appearance. 

“T hope he has not taken leg bail since we 
left him,” whispered Will to one of the boys 
seated on the grass. Now Mr. and Mrs. Went- 
worth enter the yard, then the door of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s house opens, and Horace steps out, fol- 
lowed by Richard Coeur de Lion, the prisoner. 
They pass through the crowd to the prisoner's 
box. Fred steps to the spot, tells Lion to lie 
down, and the dog obeys. The door opens again, 
and Mary, Mrs. Raymond’s cook; Bridget, the 
cou.< at Mr. Wentworth’s; John Collins, the gar- 
dener; Ned Hapgood, Jack Spalding, Bill White, 
David Southworth, and Paul French, come out 
of the house, and take their seats upon the door- 
steps. Then the judge raps upon the table, the 
sheriff cries “Order in the court,” the whisper- 
ing among the boys ceases, and the trial com- 
mences. 

“ Mr. Clerk,” said the judge, looking as wise 
as possible, “ you will now read the indictment 
to the prisoner.” 

“ Richard Coeur de Lion,” said Harry, accent- 
ing the last word much more than the others. 
The dog sprang to his feet in an instant, looking 
Harry in the face, and wagging his tail. “Stand 
up,” proceeded Harry, “and listen to the charge 
preferred against you. You are accused of steal- 
ing a piece of meat on the afternoon of Tuesday 
last, between the hours of four and six, from the 
house of Mr. Raymond. Are you guilty, or not 
guilty?” Then turning to the judge, he said, 
“The prisoner pleads not guilty, your honor,” 

Then Fred motioned with his hand, and the 
dog lay down again. 

“ Mr. Sheriff,” said the judge, “ you will now 
proceed to bring in the witnesses for the plain- 
tiffh” 

Horace passed through the court-yard, carry- 
ing a cane in his right hand, which answered for 
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the sheriff's pole. He went to the door-step 
where the witnesses were seated, and, motioning 
Ned to follow him, returned. 

Ned took his place upon the witness-box, and 
the clerk administered the oath, which was sim- 
ply a promise to speak the truth. The witness 
stated that his name was Edward Hapgood ; he 
was a student at the Elmwood School. At half- 
past four, on the afternoon of Tuesday last, he, in 
company with four of his school-mates and the 
ptisoner at the bar, entered the kitchen of Mr. 
Raymond, on Court Street. Soon after entering 
this room, he noticed four slices of surloin steak 
on the table. He remained a few moments, and 
then left. Just before he left, the prisoner was 
told to lie down and guard a cap which was 
tossed to him by his master. When he left the 
room, the prisoner was lying on the floor beside 
the cap. There was no other person in the 
room. When he returned, one slice of the steak 
was gone, there were drops of blood all about 
the floor, and the prisoner was nowhere to be 
seen. He noticed, before leaving the room, that 
one of the windows was open. Presuming that 
the prisoner had escaped in this way, he went 
immediately to his kennel, to see if he could find 
any traces of the missing property. Upon arriv- 
ing there, he at once noticed the bone which he 
now held in his hand; there was blood upon it 
at the time, and it looked as if the meat was but 
just torn off. Returning to Mr. Raymond’s, he 
found the bone corresponded exactly in shape and 
size to those in the remaining slices of steak. 
Here the witness paused, and the attorney for the 
defendant commenced his examination, examin- 
ing his notes. 

“You say there were others with you when 
you saw all this. Can you bring them forward 
to testify to the truth of what ‘you say ?” 

“One of them is waiting in the ante-room ; it 
was not possible to get the others as witnesses.” 

“ Are you sure it was just half-past four when 
you entered the kitchen ?” 

“It was just four when school was dismissed, 
and I only walked from the school-house to the 
river, and from there to Mr. Raymond’s house ; 
so I think I must have been in the kitchen at 
that time.” 

“ Did you pass through the school-yard, walk 
directly to the river, and from there to Mr. Ray- 
mond’s house, without stopping at all?” 

“TI stopped a few moments in the yard, and 
sat down on the river’s bank, but it was only for 
an instant ; and I can walk that distance in less 
than half an hour.” 
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“Could the prisoner have taken the meat 
without getting on to the table ?” 

“ No, I think not.” 

“ Were there any drops, or marks of blood on 
the table when you returned to the room?” 

“ There might have been.” 

“ Did you notice any ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Was the prisoner in the kennel when you 
reached it ?” 

« No, sir.” 

“Did you see him after you returned to the 
kitchen —I mean, after your first return?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Where was he when you first saw him?” 

“ Standing on the door-step of Mr. Raymond’s 
house.” 

“Did he drop his tail between his legs, or 
show in any way that he had been doing what 
he ought not to, as dogs generally do?” 

“No, sir, his tail was all right, and he was 
wagging it furiously when I first saw him. I 
suppose he thought if he put a pretty bold face 
on it, he would not be suspected.” 

The judge rapped upon the table, and Ned 
was sober in an instant. 

“Are you sure the prisoner had not had a 
bone corresponding to the one you hold in your 
hand, given him during the day ?” 

“No; but it must have been given him but 
a short time before J found it, for there was fresh 
blood upon it.” 

The witness was now allowed to retire, leav- 
ing the bone in the court-room, of course. Dick 
Spaulding was next summoned. His testimony 
was so much like Ned’s, I will not stop to teil 
what he said; only he, too, neglected to mention 
that Lion was lying on the door-step when they 
opeued the door. 

Next after Dick came Bill White, the market- 
boy. He said that he brought four slices of sur- 
loin steak to the house of Mr. Raymond, on 
Court Street, some time between three and half- 
past, on the afternoon of said Tuesday. He was 
followed by Mary, the cook, who said she had 
taken said steak from said boy; that there were 
four slices when she took it from him. She went 
out on Tuesday afternoon; when she returned, 
she found the kitchen-floor in the state the others 
had described. 

The next witness called was David South- 
worth, son of Dr. Southworth, physician and 
surgeon, residing on Court Street, next door to 
Mr. Raymond’s. He was sitting by the window 
in his room, in the upper part of the house, on 
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Tuesday afternoon, when his eye was attracted 
to the window of Mr. Raymond’s kitchen by see- 
ing something spring from it to the ground. 
Noticing the object which had sprung through 
the window more carefully, he at once recog- 
nized the prisoner at the bar. He had something 
in his mouth, which looked very much like a 
piece of meat. 

“ Are you sure it was the prisoner that sprang 
through the window ?” questioned the attorney. 

“It was one of his species, and bore a very 
strong resemblance to the prisoner.” 

“If there had been another of his species 
standing beside him, do you think you could 
have told which was the prisoner ?” 

“T think I could.” 

“You are not sure as to what he had in his 
mouth ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

Then this witness was allowed to retire, and 
these were all that were brought forward by the 
plaintiff. They now commenced the examination 
of the witnesses on the other side. The first 
ove called was John Collins, the gardener. He 
stated that he had “knowd” the prisoner ever 
since he was a little pup ten inches long, and that 
“he had never knowd nothin’ agin him.” He 
had always thought him “a parsin’ honest critter ; 
wos sure he was not given to steualin’ or the 
like of sich.” He was at work in Mr. Went- 
worth’s yard on Tuesday afternoon, in sight of 
the kennel ; saw nothing of the dog. He thought 
he would have seen him, if he had gone to the 
kennel. “In fact,” said he, getting excited as he 
closed his testimony, “ it would have bin almost 
unpossible for him to git to the kennel without 
bein’ wisable to me.” 

“You say,” said the attorney for the plaintiff, 
“you have known the prisoner ever since he was 
ten inches long; have you lived in the same 
house with him all this time ? ” 

“ No, sir,” said the witness, with a broad grin; 
“vo niver bin in the pris’ner’s house, an’ I’m 
in no wise sartin I could git in, if I should try.” 

The corners of Will’s mouth twitched quite 
visibly, but he managed to keep his face straight, 
and went on with the examination. “Were you 
at work on Mr. Wentworth’s grounds all of 
Tuesday afternoon ?” 

“I was there afore two, and did not git away 
until arter six.” 

“ And in sight of the kennel all the time?” 

“TI was in sight of the kennel all the time, 
arter I seed the dog come back from the school- 
house with the boys.” 
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“I understood you to say that you saw noth- 
ing of the prisoner during the afternoon.” 

“This wos all I seed of him.” 

“Are you quite sure you did not leave the 
grounds for a moment after that? ” 

“T jist went over to the shed to git a rake, 
but I comed right back agin.” 

Paul French, the next witness called, stated 
that he stepped into Mr. Raymond’s kitchen after 
the clock struck five, on Tuesday afternoon. Saw 
the prisoner lying on the floor; noticed a cap be- 
side him. He went in to return a book; was in 
great haste to join a game of ball; sc he threw 
the book on to the table, and left, without see- 
ing any one except the dog. Will asked him a 
few questions, and allowed him to retire. 

Next came Bridget McCarty, cook at Mr. 
Wentworth’s. She iooked every inch Irish, with 
her jolly full-moon face, dark hair, and blue 
eyes, and took her place on the witness-stand with 
a look which said as plainly as words, “ I’m 
ready for you.” After she had told her story, 
the attorney questioned her in this way: “ You 
say your name is Bridget McCarty; you are a 
native of Ireland, I think ? ” 

“Sure ’an yer honor spakes the truth; an’ 
*twas a sorry day as iver I come to Amereky, 
where an honest dog can’t lave a bit of his din- 
ner in his kenne!, without bein’ accused of staling 
the same.” 

“Did you give him the bone you mention on 
Tuesday afternoon ?” 

“Twas meselt that did it; an’ there was mate 
on the bone.” 

“ Have you seen this bone before ?” asked the 
attorney, holding up the bone Will found in the 
kennel. 

“T’ve seen the like of it, yer honor.” 

“Ts it the same shape and size of the bone 
which you gave the prisoner on Tuesday after- 
noon ?” 

“Tn faith I was not afthur measuring it, or 
drawing pictures of it aither; an’ if I had, the 
dog might have gnawed off a corner, an’ thin 
yer riverence would say it was not the same.” 

Here there was a suppressed giggle from the 
boys all over the court-yard. The sheriff called 
for order, and when order was restored the attor- 
ney proceeded. After asking a few more ques- 
tions, which were answered in pretty much the 
same manner, he said, “I suppose you think by 
evading my questions in this way, you are help- 
ing the cause of the prisoner; but you will find 
yourself mistaken in this. You will now leave 
the court-room.” 
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“ An’ be all manes,” said Bridget, with a low 
courtesy, as she stepped off the box. 

There was a pause of a few minutes, and then 
the attorney for the plaintiff arose to make his 
plea, —that is, to try and prove that the pris- 
oner was guilty of stealing the meat. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury,” said he, “ you have 
heard the evidence against the prisoner. It is not 
direct, it is true; we can bring no one forward 
who can say he saw him take the meat; gentle- 
men of his character are rather apt to choose a 
time when they are alone, or at least when they 
think themselves alone, for the doing of such 
deeds. But although we can bring no one for- 
ward to say he saw him do this, you must con- 
fess the testimony is very strong against him. 
Mark, in the first place, what a fine opportunity 
he had to provide himself with a good dinner, 
supposing him to have been so disposed, — the 
meat upon the table, the open window through 
which to make his escape, and the kennel in 
which to hide whatever remained of his repast. 
I think you will all agree with me in the opin- 
ion, that his race, as a rule, will take a dinner 
that is within their reach, whether it is given 
them or not. But our friend,” said he, look- 
ing toward Fred, “ may say he is not like the 
rest of his race; he is an uncommon dog in 
every particular ; not only free from the charge 
of stealing, but of all other charges which would 
represent him in any other light than brave, 
faithful, and true. And yet two of our wit- 
nesses have testified that he was told to guard a 
cap until the return of his master; and that, 
when he returned, the cap lay upon the floor, de- 
serted. ur friend may urge as an argument in 
his favor, that there must have been some strong 
inducement to draw him away, it was so unlike 
him. I think there was, myself. I think he 
had a little bone, for which he had no appetite, 
being a well-fed dog, which he was anxious to 
get out of sight. You will admit, gentlemen of 
the jury, that one proof is good that he failed 
this time in being faithful to the command of his 
master; and, having failed in this, is it not pos- 
sible he may have failed in being honest, too? 
This, then, is the proof we offer you. We bring 
three witnesses to testify that there were four 
slices of meat upon the plate; and two, who say 
that the plate on which were these four slices of 
steak was upon the table, and the dog upon the 
floor. This was the position of things when 
they left the room. When they returned, there 
were blood drops upon the floor, one slice of the 
steak was gone, and the prisoner likewise. These 


gentlemen also state that they noticed one of the 
windows in the room was open. Then we bring 
another witness, who says he saw a dog strongly 
resembling the prisoner, spring from that open 
window with something in his mouth. The gen- 
tleman upon the other side asks, “ Are you sure 
it was the prisoner who sprang from the win- 
dow?’ Is it likely, gentlemen of the jury, 
when there is but one other dog in this town 
who in the least resembles the prisoner in shape 
and size, that he should have made his appear- 
ance during the short time which intervened be- 
tween the moment when the witness left the 
kitchen and his return, taking the meat, and driv- 
ing the prisoner from his watch? Can our friend 
bring forward a witness to testify that he saw 
such a dog enter the house, either by the win- 
dow or the door? If not, how are we to account 
for the missing meat, and the deserted watch ? 
And there is another ugly thing to be accounted 
for, — this bone, which the witness found in the 
kennel of the prisoner. It is true, a witness is 
brought forward to testify that she gave the pris- 
oner a bone; and, too, that there was meat upon 
it. You yourselves heard how evasive were the 
answers of this witness to my questions. We all 
know that the bone in a surloin steak is peculiar 
in shape ; that is, it is not like the bone in a beef 
roaster, — being much smaller; neither is it like 
the bone we find in a mutton-chop, or any other 
meat, where it would be likely to be cut so thin. 
Now, if the witness had given such a bone to 
the prisoner on the afternoon of that day, do you 
think she would have answered me in the way 
she did? This is the evidence which we offer in 
proof of the prisoner’s guilt; and we now sub- 
mit the case (so far as we are concerned) to you 
for a decision.” 

Fred had been growing ‘more and more ner- 
vous every moment, while Will was speaking. 
All the fine speech which he had written, and 
learned by heart, was slipping from his mind ; 
the fingers which held his pen trembled visibly, 
and he was as pale as death with excitement. 
But the moment he stopped speaking, he rose 
and faced the jury, eager for his defense. All 
his lost color returned, his wavy black hair was 
tossed to the wind, and his eyes sparkled like dia- 
monds. The moment he rose the dog .sprang to 
his feet. Then Fred commenced his plea. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury,” said he, “I think 
you yourselves will confess it is a pitiful case, 
where one is presented for trial who can say 
nothing in his own defense. The testimony 
against the prisoner in the present case is, I con- 
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fess, very strong. Even I, who have known him 
so long and so well, cannot explain how it all 
was. But there was one fact, io which all the 
witnesses for the plaintiff were careful not to 
draw your attention, which was this, — the dog 
lay on the door-step waiting, when we opened 
the door. This is not like a thief I cannot 
tell who took the meat, or why my faithful friend 
did not watch my cap, as I bade him. Yet I 
believe him innocent of the charge now brought 
against him. How can I doubt one who has 
been true so long? When he first came to me 
he was a little pup, scarce three months old; 
this was four years ago; and every night since 
then he has watched beside my bed, and every 
morning when I awoke I have found him still 
watching. He has gone with me to school each 
day; and when school was dismissed, he has al- 
ways been waiting at the door. I have taken 
him to market, and sent him home alone, to carry 
the meat which I had purchased for our dinner ; 
and he has never touched it, but brought it safely 
to the house. ‘Time and again has he done this, 


and been trusted with food in many ways beside. 
I never knew him to disobey me when told to 
watch my cap, until the other day ; and I’m not 
going to doubt him now. I know there was some 
good reason for his leaving it. 


Look at him, 
boys,” said he, quite forgetting he was in a court- 
room. “ Does he look like a common dog,—a 
sneaking, thievish cur ? ” 

All eyes were involuntarily turned toward the 
dog. There he stood, wagging his tail ; his soft 
brown ears falling gracefully on either side of his 
head, and his eager eyes fixed on his little mas- 
ter, as if he longed to hear him speak the word 
which called him to his rescue. There was not 
a more expressive face in the whole crowd. 

“If he is not faithful to my command, what 
binds him to that box ? he wants to come to me, 
you see he wants tc come. There is no chain 
about his neck; why does he stay? Is it not 
because I bade him? This is all that he can say 
in his own defense; and you will say this is no 
proof; he was not faithful when the meat tempted 
him ; and, I doubt not, you will judge him guilty, 
and thrash his honest back for a thing he never 
did; and I shall stand by and see it done, and 
hold my peace, because I promised you; but 
I'll not believe him guilty, because I cannot. He 
has been true to me, and I'll be true to him.” 

Then Fred took his seat, and the dog lay 
down with a low howl, as if he said, “ You speak 
the truth, I did not steal the meat; and you'll 
be true to me, and I to you.” 


Right is Might. 


[Decembcr, 


Then the judge arose, and asked the attorney 
for the defendant if he had anything further to 
offer in defense of the prisoner. Fred shook his 
head, but did not look up. Things had taken 
such a serious turn that most every one wished 
that there had been nothing done about it. Nearly 
all the boys were saying to themselves, “ I'll not 
stay to see him thrashed,” when Mr. Raymond 
arose, and asked his honor the judge if he might 
be permitted to say a few words. Having gained 
permission, he took his place on the witness 
stand. All eyes were now turned that way, won- 
dering what 1. would have to say; and the 
court-yard was very quiet when he commenced 
his remarks. : 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said he, “having 
something to say which I think will help you in 
your decision, I have ventured to offer my testi- 
mony unasked ; hoping it will give you as much 
pleasure to acquit the prisoner as me to clear 
him. With your permission, I will proceed at 
once to make my statement. On the afternoon 
of Tuesday last, between the hours of five and 
six, I had occasion to leave my store, and go to 
the house for a moment. I entered at the front- 
door, but passed out through the kitchen. Upon 
entering that room I at once noticed the prisoner 
lying upon the floor beside a cap, and soon after- 
wards the meat upon the table. Little dreaming 
of the trouble I was about to cause, I went to 
the table; and seeing that the upper slice of 
steak was more bone than meat, threw it to him, 
saying, ‘ Good fellow! you shall have this reward 
for your honesty.’ The prisoner sprang to his 
fect, and caught it in his mouth; then, turning, 
carried it to where he was lying beside the cap, 
the meat dropping blood all the way. When I 
saw the blood, I bethought me of Mary’s clean 
floor; and raising my cane, and pointing to the 
window, said, ‘Here, leave the house, sir. He 
took the meat, and laying it at my feet, lapped 
my other hand, which hung at my side, as if to 
say, ‘I beg your pardon, sir; I thought you gave 
it me.’ Here was another spot upon the floor. 
I grew desperate! and, stamping my foot, aud 
pointing to the meat, said, ‘ Pick that up.” He 
took it, and turned toward the cap. ‘ Here, not 
that way,’ said I, going befere him, with my cane 
raised in my hand. ‘Then he turned, and sprang 
through the window with the meat in his mouth, 
as one of the witnesses has said.” 

There was quite a commotion when Mr. Ray- 
mond sat down. His testimony had changed the 
face of the whole matter. Fred’s eyes were full 
of tears, and he did not raise them, although he 
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knew several of his friends were trying hard to 
get his attention. As soon as order had been 
restored, the judge arose to give his final charge 
to the jury. He said it seemed to him that 
there was little left for him to say. No one pres- 
ent could doubt the truth of the last statement, 
coming, as it did, from a person highly esteemed 
by all; and if his testimony was true, there was 
no doubt as to what the verdict should be. How- 
ever, that all might be satisfied, he called upon 
the sheriff to lead out the jury. 

The sheriff approached, extended his cane, and 
they passed out. But they soon returned, with 
the verdict of “Not Guilty.” Then the Rev. 
Mr. Clifford asked permission to say a few words. 
The boys were all attention when he rose, for 
he was a great favorite among them. 

“ My dear young friends,” said he, “I am not 
at all familiar with the formalities of a court- 
room ; so, if you do not object, I shall address 
you, not as his honor the judge, or gentlemen of 
the jury, but simply as boys, — the only title 
by which I know you. I feel perfectly at home 
when I speak to boys, for I was once a boy my- 
self, you know, and I think I understand them 
pretty well. So then, in the first place, my boys, 
I would thank you for the pleasure of this after- 
noon’s entertainment. I think that I have en- 


joyed it as much as any one present. 
carried on your trial in a right good spirit ; there 
have been no hard words, or feelings either (I 
think), from beginning to end; and in this your 
superiors in age and worldly wisdom would do 


You have 


well to imitate you. It occurred to me, while 
listening to the trial and its final result, that 
there is a lesson for us all to learn from what we 
have heard this afternoon, which is this, —- Right 
is Might, and Truth triumphs in the end. And 
to you, my little friend,” said he, turning to 


Good-by. 
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Fred, “I have a word to say. May you ever 
prove as faithful to your friends, when under a 
cloud, as you have shown yourself this after- 
noon; and if you are, be sure you will have 
your reward. Yes, boys, one and all, be true to 
your friends; and they, as a rule, will be true to 
you. There are some exceptions, I know; I 
grieve to say it, but it is a fact I can’t deny. If 
this trial should be sent to one of you; if, among 
the number of those whom you have loved and 
trusted, one should prove false, do not grow dis- 
trustful, and doubt them all. Be true to your 
motto: still Love and Trust. You will find 
many noble hearts during your life’s journey, ai- 
though I know there is many a Judas still living 
on the earth.” 

This was all he said, for he knew what it was 
to be a restless boy, and they had been still a 
long time. Then the court adjourned. Fred 
was congratulated, I can assure you, and the dog - 
was decidedly the Lion of the day. The boys 
were so much engaged with Fred and his dog, 
that they did not notice what was going on on 
the opposite side of the yard. Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond, and Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth, with 
the assistance of the two cooks and some others 
present, had cleared the judge’s stand, spreading 
it with a fair white cloth; and were now busily 
employed loading it with a bountiful repast. 
When all was ready, the boys seated themselves 
in little groups upon the grass; and for some 
time were quite as earnest in discussing the ques- 
tion now before them as the one they had just 
disposed of. 

When they had talked, laughed, and eaten to 
their hearts’ content, they separated, all agreeing 
that they had spent a very pleasant afternoon, 
and that the trial had ended much better than 
they at one time feared. 





GOOD-BY. 


I nore the children who have read the “ Riverside” 
for four years are as sorry to have it come to an end 
asIlam. But it is a great deal better to have a 
good thing and enjoy it, than to be missing things 
and grieving over not having them. You have had 
the “ Riverside ” for four years, and I believe you have 
enjoyed it, for I have not yet seen the boy or girl 
who “hates that old Magazine.” I have seen a 
great many who like it thoroughly, and many pleas- 
ant letters from old and young make me believe it, 
whether I want to or not, and I want to. Now you 
will never have a fifth volume of the “ Riverside,” so 
enjoy the four! 


And I have had four or five years of pleasure, 
editing this Magazine. Nobody can take those 
away from me. I have made friends by it that I 
hope never to lose. I do not expect to edit any 
more magazines for young people, but I mean to 
enjoy the recollection of the days when I edited the 
“ Riverside,” and had the pleasure every month of see- 
ing its bright cover flying away, with its treasure of 
story and verse and picture, to gladden the eyes of 
children whom I never should see. If the Editor 
of “ Scribner’s Monthly” and my grown up family 
are as good friends as we have been, nobody could 
ask more. Tue Epirtor. 
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THE SETTLE. 





A Proverb 

Ir would be too bad, thinks the Magazine Man, to 
finish the “ Riverside ” without a picture, and so he 
has chosen one by the same artist who drew the first 
picture, “ Three Wise Men of Gotham,” and as there 
will never be a number for January, 1871, it will be 
necessary to give the answer here, so put your ears 
down and hear the whisper, — 

“When in motion, to push on is easy.” 

There are a good many riddles which the Maga- 
zine Man would be glad to put in this last number: 
they are in his pocket, but there was a bushel to put 
into the peck measure of these forty-eight pages. 
Much had to be left out, and now there only remains 
space to give a few with their answers, and the an- 
swers to the enigmas in the November number. 


Anagrammatic Enigmas. —1. Circumnavigate. 2. 
William S. Stevens. Double acrostic charade. — 


Foundation words — Sun, day. Cross words — Sound, 
umbrella, newsboy. 


SQUARE WORDS. 


No. 1. A short journey. The queen of flowers. 
Surrounded by water. A lord. 


No 2. Without end. A notion. Cleanly. An 
entrance. 


; No. 3. Part of a fence. Hebrew for father. A 
bird. A Scotch girl. 
No. 4. A female name. 


Higher. Olfactories. 
All. Peevish. 


in Picture. 


ANSWERS TO SQUARE WORDS. 

No. 1. No. 2, No. 3. No. 4. 
trip ring rail Janet 
rose idea abba above 
isle neat ibis noses 
peer gate lass event 
testy 

M. 8. H. 


CHARADE. 

See little Polly, dear little girl, 

Trudging to school by the hedgerow green ; 
Sudden she lifts blue ribbon and curl 

From my jirst, for ripples behind the screen ; 
Such a musical, chattering bird-song sweet. 

She parts the green branchlets, peeps slyly be- 

tween, — 

There is my second, o’erflowing with life, 

“ As nvisy,” she thinks, “ as the children are ;” 
Though whether with play, or a hungry strife, 

She scarce can tell; but her face doth wear 
My whole expressed, as she whispers herself, 

“ Nobody else must know they are there.” Zana. 


Answer to Charade. — Ear-nest. 
CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 


Saturday, 31. The “Riverside Magazine for 
Young People,” died, 1870. 














